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Landlords Attempt to 


by Lynda Carson 


n April 25, the Apartment 

Owner’s Association (AOA) of 

California gathered at 

y QOakland’s Hilton Hotel, and 

held “eviction workshops” to teach local 
landlords how to evict their tenants. 

Just Cause Oakland held a demonstra- 
tion in front of the Hilton to “protest against 
the AOA event that teaches landlords how 
to evict tenants,” said Lauren Wheeler of 
Just Cause. Protesters also denounced what 
they called “the deceptive tactics and adver- 
tising by the landlords bankrolling the Yes 
on Prop 98 campaign.” 

Wheeler said, “We wanted to let them 
know that we will not let them end renters’. 
protections, which would occur if Prop 98 
passes. We had to let the AOA members 
know that Prop 98 would result in the evic- 
tion of thousands of Oakland renters, and 
that people should vote no on Prop 98, and 
yes on Prop 99, to save renters’ protections 
in California.” 

A deceptive measure is on the June 3 
ballot: Proposition 98, the California 
Property Owners and Farmland Protection 


Act. Prop 98 would terminate rent control _ 


and tenant protections, and would place 
homeowners at risk by allowing unscrupu- 
lous property owners to challenge existing 
building codes and zoning laws. 

Unless defeated, Prop 98 would not only 
‘end rent control, but also would eliminate 


laws against unfair evictions, the timely | 


return of security deposits, and. laws that 
require landlords to give Se notices 


‘veryone Deserves a 


before forcing renters out of their homes. 


The measure also would terminate 
laws that prohibit renters from being 
evicted from home foreclosures. Prop 98 
would outlaw local affordable housing 
and inclusionary zoning requirements, and 


would certainly jeopardize laws protecting 


the disabled and seniors from drastic rent 
increases or evictions. : 
Despite the claims by landlords in 
California that Prop 98 is needed to end 
rent control, “Out of Reach,” a recently 
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by Lydia Gans 
‘akland’s Eviction Defense Center 
has been defending low-income 
tenants facing eviction from their 
homes since 1996. According to Executive 
Director Anne Tamiko Omura, the law cen- 
ter has a particular “focus on the elderly, 
disabled and families with young children.” 

Street Spirit readers will be familiar 
with some of the important cases in which 
EDC attorneys have been instrumental in 
defending the rights of poor renters. 

The Eviction Defense Center was 
involved in exposing the Richmond court 
system’s unfair treatment of poor peo-le 
_ facing eviction. In another landmark case, 

EDC attorneys prevented the Oakland 
Housing Authority from wrongfully evict- 
ing 19 families from the Lockwood 
Gardens public housing complex. 

Currently, the Eviction Defense Center 
is helping tenants who live in foreclosed 
properties fight eviction. Besides these 
high-profile cases, the EDC handles about 


1300 eviction cases each year — Omura 
estimates that the center has about 100 
open cases at any one time! 


The Eviction Defense Center does a 
staggering amount of legal work on behalf 


_of the poorest tenants threatened by evic- 


tion. It is an understatement to say that the 


center operates on a low budget. It has one © 


office manager for four attorneys, with 
Omura doubling as executive director. 

“No support staff,” Omura explains. 
“Everybody answers their own phone, does 
their own filing, takes care of business.” 

Their cramped, four-room office has 
no waiting room and only the most utili- 
tarian furniture. The phrase “low budget” 
also applies to the staff salaries. Instead, 
their compensation derives largely from 
being able to do work that they feel good 
about at the end of the day. 

The EDC is unique among nonprofits in 
not accepting any public money “that has 
any strings attached,” Omura says. She 
explains that they help anyone threatened 
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On April 25, Just Cause Oakland protested the attack on rent control by the Apartment Owners Association. 


released report by the National Low- 


Income Housing Coalition, shows that 
California has five of the ten most expen- 
sive areas in the country for renters. 


The five California metropolitan areas 
listed as the top ten most expensive places 
for renters are Orange County, San 
Francisco, Santa Cruz-Watsonville, 
Oxnard-Thousand Oaks-Ventura, and San 
Diego-Carlsbad-San Marcos. a 

Given that California landlords are 

- charging tenants some of the highest rents 


$1. 
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in the nation, it is hard to substantiate the 
argument made by the Apartment Owners 
Association that property. owners are 
being seriously harmed by rent control. 


Only two state ballot measures are com- 
ing up in the June 3 election, Prop 98, 
which would eliminate rent control, and 


Prop 99, which would preserve it. Housing 


activists and tenants across the state are 
‘opposing Prop 98 and supporting Prop 99. 


See Landords Campaign page 14 


Roof Over Their Head 


with losing housing, “as long as they’re 
poor, regardless of the strength or the weak- 
ness of their case. We help everyone. We 
believe housing is a human right.” 

Omura talks about her background and 

her motivation for getting into this work. 

“I am fourth-generation Japanese- 
American and«my family on both sides 
were interned during WW II,” she says. 


Anne Omura at the Oakland office of the Eviction Defense Center. 
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“T saw first-hand what happens to a very 
unpopular minority group that was disen- 
franchised. They lost everything. And I 
took that experience, because I understand 
what can happen when people don’t have a 
voice and when they: don’t have any politi- 
cal power, and when they are an unpopular 


minority. I think something like 92 percent 


See Eviction Defense Center page 14 
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by Janny Castillo 


“As somebody who actually lived or 
barely lived on General Assistance, who 
supported my disabled mama and my own 
survival through homelessness on the lit- 
tle bit of nothing that GA gave me, I could 


tell you that without it I would have per- 


ished.” — Tiny, PoorNewsNetwork 


“Not only do we have to be here today, 
but at every budget hearing. Our actions 
must be nonviolent, and if we need to, get 
arrested and go to jail. They need to know 
that we are committed to saving lives, the 
‘lives of the people in our community.” 
~— boona cheema, BOSS executive director 


To the Board of Supervisors: “It’s sim- 
ple. Decide that you will NOT vote for a 
budget that cuts General Assistance off on 
July Ist. — Ed Barnes, executive director, 
East Bay Community Law Center 


On Monday, April 28, in front of the 
Alameda County Administration Building, 
the shouts of “Let Us Live, Don’t Cut GA!” 
rang out from nearly 200 GA recipients, 
past recipients, nonprofit lawyers, faith 
leaders, homeless activists and service 
providers, who came together to oppose the 
General Assistance time limits. 

NO ONE CAN LIVE ON THAT LITTLE 

General Assistance recipients receive 
only $336 per month at present. The aver- 
age person can easily spend $336 on a ran- 
dom shopping trip to Best Buy. For a fami- 


‘Without It I Would 
Have Perished’ 


Resistance and Outrage to Alameda 
County’s Plan to Cut Thousands of 
Poor People Off General Assistance 


ly of three it might purchase. two weeks of 
groceries. For others, it could be the price 
of an expensive Neiman Marcus shirt or the 
monthly car insurance payment. 

There is a consensus that no one can live 
on that amount. That is why it is difficult to 
comprehend the decision by Alameda 
County Social Services Agency to balance 
the budget by placing a six-month time 
limit.on General Assistance, thereby reduc- 
ing $336 cash grants to ZERO. 

For those with nothing, it means every- 
thing. For approximately 6,000 persons 
that may be deemed employable by the 
Social Services Agency, $336 is all they 
have. It gives them the ability to purchase 
a monthly bus pass, and to be able to live 
in subsidized or transitional housing. 

It means washing two or more loads of 
laundry a month, the ability to buy toi- 


letries, medicine, socks, shoes and cloth- 


ing from the second-hand store. It means 
not going hungry all month. 

On a deeper level, $336 a month can 
mean moving from a state of crisis and 
fear to a slow but steady climb out of 
extreme poverty. . 


CuTTING GA IS MORALLY WRONG 


On April 28, people joined a nonvioleit 
rally with high emotions and deep compas- 
sion, and with a unified message. One rally 
participant from the faith community said, 
“Budgets are moral statements. We cannot 
balance: the budget on the backs of poor 


“NO GA CUTS.” A protester at the April 28 rally in Oakland. 


people. It sends the message that they are 


less important than others.” 


Calvin Walker, BOSS multi-site coor- 
dinator, has been working with people on 
GA for*many years. “If you cut people 
off,” he said, “they have no income. They 
have to survive. It affects all of us, the 
whole community. People can’t eat, can’t 
get transportation, can’t buy. food. We 
cannot let these cuts happen.” 

- Reverend Dr. Rebecca Parker, president 
of Starr King School of Ministry in 


Berkeley, added her voice. “General 
Assistance is morally correct. It’s the way 
in which those of us who are taxpayers love 


our neighbors as ourselves. Cutting General _ 


Assistance is morally wrong.” 
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One speaker spoke from his heart to the 
Alameda County Board of Supervisors. 
“You are taking safety from the weak, you 
are taking homes from widows, and you are 
taking futures from orphans. I’ know you 
need more money, but choose from the 
alternatives that have been offered, and I 
beg you do not take money from those who 
have nothing to begin with.” 

The state budget is experiencing a $15- 
20 billion deficit. Gov. Schwarzenegger 
has proposed across-the-board cuts in all 
state agencies, including those safety net. 
programs that serve GA‘recipients such as 
Medi-Cal, food stamps, and health care 
funding for the indigent. 


See Outrage at GA Cuts page 12 


When General Assistance 
benefits are cut, studies 
consistently show a rise in 
hunger, poverty, disease 
and homelessness. 


Summary of Studies Examining 
Effects of GA Time Limits 


by Elizabeth Graber, The Public 
Interest Law Project srs ae 


lameda County plans to imple- 


ment time limits on employable - 


General Assistance (GA) recipi- 
ents in the summer of 2008. An 


examination of time limits previously put - 


into effect may help to understand what 
outcomes this policy would entail. 

Two studies have examined the impact 
of similar time limits for employable GA 
recipients imposed in Alameda County in 
1997 and Los Angeles County in 1998, 
and a third study examined the termina- 
tion of Michigan’s GA program in 1991. 

The studies have common findings on 
the impact GA cuts had on basic areas of 
former recipients’ lives, including: (1) 
employment, (2) housing, (3) food, and 
(4) healthcare. 

In addition to these three studies, a dec- 
laration submitted by Dr. Michael Siegel in 
Santos; et al v. County of Alameda, et al 
examines other studies and presents a cost- 

_ benefit analysis of cutting GA recipients in 
Alameda County in 2005. 


These documented analyses show a 
wide range of adverse effects resulting 
from GA terminations, not only upon GA 
recipients but also upon public agencies, 
community-based organizations and tax- 
payers which may far outweigh the fiscal 
savings resulting from time limits. 

STUDIES IN ALAMEDA COUNTY, Los 
ANGELES, AND MICHIGAN 

In January 1997, Alameda County 

imposed 3-month time limits on employ- 


able GA recipients. That summer, the 


County Social Services Agency commis- 
sioned a study to examine how former 
recipients fared after losing GA benefits. 
The study was conducted by the 
Goldman School of Public Policy and the 
Graduate School of Social Welfare at the 
University of California-Berkeley, which 


randomly surveyed 181 former recipients — 


(26 percent of the sample population) 


about their lives before and after losing 


GA. Since only three to four months had 


passed since the respondents had lost ben- 


efits, the study examined the short-term 


. impact of GA time limits. 


Los Angeles County similarly imposed 
5-month time limits to employable GA 
recipients in February 1998. After many 
homeless service agencies reported that for- 
mer GA recipients were seeking aid, 
Shelter Partnership, Inc., the Los Angeles 
Coalition to End Hunger and 
Homelessness, and Dr. Ailee Moon of 
UCLA performed a study of GA recipients 
whose benefits were terminated and who 
used homeless services inethe county. A 
total of 102 surveys were collected from 


September 1998 to February 1999.. 

In 1991, Michigan terminated its GA 
program, which previously had provided 
cash assistance to childless, non-elderly, 
unemployed adults. Recipients had also 
received medical coverage and food 
stamps. Shortly after the termination, fac- 
ulty at the School of Social Work at the 
University of Michigan and staff at the 
Michigan Department of Social Services 
developed a study to examine the impact 
of the termination on former GA recipi- 
ents’ lives. They analyzed data from the 
state administrative level and conducted a 
random sample of surveys one and two 
years after recipients lost GA benefits. 

EMPLOYMENT 

Contrary to the belief that time lim- 
its will encourage “employable” indi- 
viduals to find income-generating work, 
studies indicated that few former GA 
recipients found traditional employ- 
ment after losing GA benefits. 

Following the implementation of the 3- 
month time limit on GA in Alameda 
County in 1997, 37 percent of former 
recipients had found no form of employ- 
ment, and therefore generated no income 
after they lost GA. Forty-four percent 
reported doing “odd jobs” for income, and 
19 percent found a traditional job at some 
point after losing benefits (although only 
8 percent found full-time work). | 

In the months following the implemen- 
tation of GA time limits in Los Angeles 
County, only 43 percent of former recipi- 
ents found any work, including odd jobs. 
Among those with jobs, 31 percent report- 


The Human Suffering Caused by GA Time Limits 


ed recycling as their primary job. The GA 
cuts had the effect of encouraging only 6 
percent of former recipients to obtain 
work for the first time. : 

In Michigan, GA termination had a neg- 


ative effect on the number of employed for- . 


mer recipients. Before termination, over 
three-quarters of GA recipients had worked 
at some point while receiving GA benefits, 
while only one-third worked following the 
termination. Losing benefits encouraged 
12.3 percent of former recipients to obtain 
work for the first time. 
HOUSING 
Removal of .GA benefits had an 


adverse impact on many former GA 


recipients’ housing arrangements, caus- 
ing increased homelessness and greater 
reliance on shelters and other commu- 
nity-based organizations (CBOs). 

The Alameda County study found that 
29 percent of discontinued recipients 
moved after losing General Assistance. Of 
those who moved, one in five recipients 
was living on the street or in a homeless 
shelter at the time of the study. This is a 
stark contrast to the living arrangements 
of these recipients prior to the cuts. 

While receiving GA benefits, 95 per- 
cent of respondents in Alameda County 
lived in a residence where they were able 
to sleep every night. This number dropped 
to 63 percent after respondents were dis- 
continued from GA. Before the cuts, 3 
percent reported that they lived in a shel- 
ter at least twice per month. After, this 
number grew to 11 percent. 


See Suffering Caused by GA Cuts page /5 
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Prescription for Disease, Deprivation and Death. 


The Public Health Department 
called for income support for 
the poor as a matter of life and 
death. The timing of the report 
was spectacularly bad for the 
Board of Supervisors’ plan to 
amputate General Assistance. 


by Terry Messman 


lameda County Supervisors 
plan to bail out of their moral 
and legal responsibility to pro- 
vide for the poor. Their plan for 
time limits on General Assistance will 
abandon thousands of already impoverished 
people to homelessness and hunger. 

Their appalling proposal to slash the 
already miserly General Assistance bene- 
fits by eliminating them altogether for six 
months of the year cannot be called a 
responsible attempt to balance the budget. 

Rather, it is a reckless maneuver that 
would jeopardize the very survival of 
thousands of the county’s poorest resi- 
dents by leaving them penniless and desti- 
tute for six endless months at a time. 

At present, about 8,510 GA recipients 
in Alameda County receive $336 a month 
and are forced to survive on that small 
amount. The new proposal cuts off that 
income entirely for “employable” GA 
recipients. They will begin losing their 
benefits at the end of June, 2008. 

_ Imagine trying to survive for six 
months after your income was completely 
eliminated. That’s what GA recipients 
will face on July 1, 2008, when the first 
people will be cast to the winds. Forcing 
the poorest Alameda County residents to 
live for 180 days without any income at 
all will cause unimaginable anguish, des- 
peration and deprivation. 

If the supervisors carry out their assault 
on General Assistance, they could literally 
cause death by unnatural causes. 

That’s the title — and the stark warn- 
ing — of a report released on April 17 by 
the Alameda County Public Health 
Department. 

The report is entitled, “Life and Death 
from Unnatural Causes: Health and Social 
Inequity in Alameda County.”It is grim 
reading for the Board of Supervisors. 

The Public Health Department warns: 
“Certain groups of people in Alameda 
County are getting sick and dying prema- 
turely of unnatural causes.” 

As the report describes in shocking 
detail, poverty in Alameda County direct- 
ly leads to premature deaths from 
increased levels of disease, poor nutrition, 
lack of housing, higher degrees of stress, 
and toxic environments. 

The Alameda County Public Health 
Department’s report warns: “A just soci- 
ety does not consign whole populations to 
foreshortened and sicker lives based on 
skin color and bank account size.” 

That eloquent warning has been reck- 
lessly cast aside by the Board of 
Supervisors. Their plan to eliminate 
General Assistance for half of the year 


would, in fact, consign thousands of poor. 


people to “foreshortened and sicker lives.” 
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A man sleeps on a park bench by Oakland City Hall. Alameda County has abandoned thousands of poor people. 


Those groups of people dying of 
poverty and poor health in our affluent 
society are the very same people that the 


Board of Supervisors would bring to ruin - 


and despair with their plan to cut GA. 
Those with no bank accounts, home- 
less people, and poor African Americans 
and Latinos have been targeted by 
Alameda County officials at the precise 
moment that their own public health offi- 
cials have meticulously documented the 


deadly consequences of this policy. 
The timing of the release of the health 


department’s report was spectacularly bad © 


for the Board of Supervisors and their 
plan to amputate General Assistance. 

One arm of the county, the Public 
Health Department, released a report on 


April 17 warning that poverty in Alameda _ 


County is causing disease and premature 
death, and that it is crucial to increase the 
incomes of poor county residents. 

Almost unbelievably, only 11 days 
later, on April 28, another arm of the 
county, the Board of Supervisors, held a 
public hearing to report on their plan to 
entirely eliminate the income of the poor- 
est people for six months of each year. 

The report by the Public Health 


‘Department admonishes Alameda County 


officials to take urgent action to improve 
the health and help prolong the lives of its 
poorest residents. One of their key pre- 
scriptions for saving the lives of poor peo- 
ple is that Alameda County “must raise 
incomes of the poor” and “increase their 
enrollment in income support programs.” 
Despite this clear warning from 
Alameda County’s health officials that 
income support programs like General 
Assistance are literally of life-and-death 
importance for the survival of the poor, the 


Board of Supervisors irresponsibly champi- - 


ons exactly the opposite approach, by cut- 
ting off income support completely. 
This is a staggering betrayal of the pub- 
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lic, and a disgraceful dereliction of duty. 
Attorneys and social service providers 

who have worked with homeless people 

for decades are sounding the same alarm. 

- At a meeting on the proposed GA cuts 
convened by the East Bay Community 
Law Center and the Homeless Action 
Center on April 15, attorney Ed Barnes 
said bluntly, “People are going to die 
from this proposal.” An activist from Poor 
Magazine, Tiny (Lisa Gray-Garcia), said, 


“This is a deadly proposal. We’re talking 
about a proposal), that wi)l eventually 
cause poor people to die.” 


On April 28, nearly 200 people protest- 
ed the proposed GA time limits outside the 
Alameda County Administration Building, 
then went inside and filled the Board of 
Supervisors chambers to denounce the pro- 
posed cutbacks. GA recipients, homeless 
people, attorneys, activists, faith leaders 
and homeless service providers testified 
before Supervisor Alice Lai-Bitker and 
Supervisor Gail Steele of the Alameda 
County Social Services Committee. 

Attorneys warned that few GA recipi- 
ents are truly employable, despite the 
claims of County officials, and fewer still 
can find and hold jobs. Therefore, GA 
time limits are misguided and harmful. 

A report by Elizabeth Graber of the 
Public Interest Law Project analyzed the 
impact of GA time limits in past 
instances. Graber’s careful analysis shows 
how hunger, homelessness, and health ail- 
ments increased as GA time limits took 
effect. Only a minority of former recipi- 
ents were able to find anything resem- 
bling traditional employment. Instead, 
people suffered from the loss of housing, 
food and health care. [See Graber’s full 
report on page 2 of this issue.] 

If the Board of Supervisors acts to slash 


~ this crucial component of the safety net, 


Alameda County will save money — for a 
short time. Soon, though, the full cost of 
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this mistake will come back to haunt them. 
More county residents will end up in 
homeless shelters. More people will end up 
in expensive hospital emergency rooms. In 
desperation, some will be forced to turn to 
crime just to survive, and will. wind up in 
the very costly housing of jail. Others, 
reduced to anguish and insecurity by these 
cuts, will be housed in highly expensive 
psychiatric wards. : 
Alameda County officials propose an 


amputation of benefits that will reduce 
people to subhuman kinds of poverty, 


hunger and desperation. 

It is not accurate to call this welfare 
reform. Rather, it’s a deliberate act of inhu- 
manity. It will ruin people’s lives. It will 
reduce many to misery. It will destroy the 


_ health of countless others. It is a cruel blow 


to their very efforts to survive. 

And, as Alameda County’s own Public 
Health Department predicted, it will cause 
people to die. 
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U.S. Poverty Takes a Severe Turn for the Worse 


Unemployment is up, the 
cost of living is rising and a 
growing number of people 
find it impossible to obtain 
affordable housing. 


by Robert L. Terrell 


very recent indication is that the 

financial circumstances of this 

nation’s poorest, most vulnera- 

ble citizens are about to take a 
severe turn for the worse. 

Signs of expanding financial catastro- 
phe abound, and it seems that each day’s 
reports from Washington, D.C., Wall 
Street, and other sectors of the society 
where the nation’s fiscal affairs are assid- 
uously massaged to favor the wealthy, are 
profoundly negative. 

Unemployment is up, the cost of living 
is rising and an ominously growing num- 
ber of citizens are finding it impossible to 
obtain affordable housing. 

Approximately 3.5 million people in the 
United States are homeless at some point 
during each year. All indications are that 
the number is slated to rise, probably pre- 
cipitously. Here in San Francisco, where the 
cost of housing is criminally expensive, 
there are 7-10,000 homeless people. 

Much of the immediate crisis facing the 
nation’s poor and near-poor is currently 


focused on the ominously metastasizing © 


sub-prime real estate mess. Millions of low- 
income citizens arrayed across the length 
and breadth of the nation are slowly but 
‘surely being ground down by the impossi- 
ble task of trying to maintain rising mort- 
gage payments on homes that they were 
almost certainly destined to lose from the 
very moment they acquired them. 

The number of people caught in the 
nefarious financial traps set for those who 
stumbled into the sub-prime morass is so 
high in some communities that real estate 
vultures are conducting bus tours for 
potential buyers, who cruise through dis- 
traught neighborhoods eyeing profit 
options in much the same manner as 
slave-buyers measured, fingered and 
prodded prospective human purchases 
during the insensitive centuries when such 
odious business activities were considered 
normal and necessary. 

Brutal exploitation and blatant abuse of 
humans has changed since the era when 
slaughtering Indians and trafficking slaves 
constituted two of the nation’s most signifi- 
cant wealth-building activities. But the 
soul-destroying heartlessness that became 
normalized during the era when such activi- 


ties constituted important foundations of the — 


economic system remains much the same. 

The broad outlines of the system of 
domestic economic oppression are clearly 
apparent for those who take the time to 
closely examine pertinent economic data. 

For example, the study of the expand- 
ing wag gap between typical U.S. workers 
and their bosses conducted by the 
Washington, D.C.-based Economic Policy 
Institute found that workers have experi- 
enced an unprecedented fall in their stan- 
dard of living over the last 20 years. 

The typical worker has not had a raise in 
20 years. Moreover, in 1993, typical work- 
ers were receiving 7.5 percent less in hourly 
wages than they had 20 years earlier. 

The report’s findings indicate that the 
situation is particularly dire for workers at 
the bottom of the nation’s criminally 
skewed economic hierarchy. The poorest 
fifth of families saw their incomes decline 
approximately 15 percent between 1979 
and 1993. Conversely, the wealthiest fifth 
saw their incomes increase by approximate- 
ly 19 percent during the same period. 

The minimum wage has declined by 30 


As poverty worsens on the streets of San Francisco, a dejected man seems to have given up asking for help. — 


percent since 1979, and more than two mil- 


lion manufacturing jobs have been lost, — 


according to the Economic Policy Institute. 
The group historically known as the 
“middle-class” is being decimated, and 
the vast majority of its members are being 
forced down the socioeconomic ladder 
into poverty, or social and economic cir- 
cumstances that are virtually identical. 
The situation is much worse for those 
already entrapped by the culture and reality 
of abject poverty. At least 37 million U.S. 
citizens are officially recognized as poor. 
And many experts suggest that the number 
is higher because there are more people liv- 


ing in a state of near poverty than the num- 
ber officially designated as poor. 


_ Given the chokehold that cold-hearted | 


conservatives and their fellow travelers 
have exercised over the nation’s economic 
affairs in recent decades, it should come as 
no surprise that those who comprise the rel- 
atively small class of wealthy Americans 
are doing particularly well. 

Even though typical working-class 
Americans have been hammered by eco- 
nomic decline in the past 20 years, those at 


the top of the economic order are experi- — 


encing their most profitable run in history. 

Whereas top executives in major cor- 
porations only earned 30 times more than 
their average workers in the 1960s, today 
they typically earn 100 times more than 
such workers. Moreover, income for the 
top 1 percent of the nation’s citizens has 
more than tripled since 1979. 

_ The most important conclusion reason- 
able people ought to draw from such data is 
that the United States is being viciously and 
inexorably divided along class lines into 
two groups, the wealthy and the poor. 

What we urgently need is a new and dif- 
ferent dialogue regarding the long-term 


-ramifications of the decimating financial 


triage currently under way in this country. 
That dialogue should highlight the fact that 
the United States, which is still arguably the 
world’s wealthiest society, also has one of 
the highest rates of poverty among the 
world’s industrialized nations. 
Unfortunately, there is little indication 
that the two major political parties have 
begun to understand, or seriously address, 
the catastrophic collapse of the financial 
pillars that have historically supported mid- 
dle-class and working-class Americans. 


As a result, it seems reasonable te con-: 


clude that no substantive help is on the way, 
and that lifelong poverty and devastating, 
preventable suffering is destined to be the 
lot of average citizens in this tragically 
unbalanced society for years to come. 


Orwell’s disturbing tale of 
dire poverty in London and 
Paris is strangely similar to 
the suffering and hardships 


endured by homeless peo- 
ple in modern America. 


by Nate Gartrell 


few weeks ago, I read Down and 

Out in Paris and London, where 

George Orwell describes his 
experience as a homeless person in 
England at the turn of the 20th century. 

The privately owned homeless shel- 
ters in England at that time were similar 
to ones around the Bay Area today. 
Orwell stayed at many of these places, 
and offers descriptions of each one in his 
book. He describes the barely edible food, 
beds with unwashed sheets, and baths that 
are so badly maintained they do more to 
spread disease than prevent it. 

Despite these poor living conditions, 
he writes, the shelters were still heavily 
attended, mostly as an alternative to star- 
vation or harassment from police. 

~ As I read Orwell’s descriptions, I was 
surprised to think of all the similarities I 
noticed between conditions then and con- 
ditions now. I’ve volunteered in several 
Bay Area homeless shelters, and I 
noticed the same kinds of things. 

I saw bedrooms with beds packed 
close together, making it easy for disease 
to spread, and baths that were limited in 
supply, and not especially sanitary. Also, 
the food lines served limited portions of 
barely edible food to people who sat in a 
crowded dining hall. 

The overall conditions of homeless 


they were in Orwell’s time, but they aren’t 
much. better either. This was especially 
disturbing to me when I considered the sta- 


housing and medical care have drastically 
improved for the upper and middle classes, 
particularly over the past 30 years. 

In the past few decades, technology has 
enabled millions of Americans to live in 
luxury. Pillows and mattresses have been 


Down and Out in Paris, 
London—and America 


' National Student Campaign Against 


caring for others, I found these workers to 


shelters today certainly aren’t as horrific as — 


tus of the broader American society, where | 


Robert L. Terrell photo 


invented that are designed to decrease the 
strain on one’s spine. People can own 
indoor hot tubs and TVs that are the size of 
entire walls. And cheap, healthy meals that 
can be prepared in 45 seconds are avail- 
able to anyone with $4.95 in their pocket 
and a microwave at home. 

To put it simply, overall living condi- 
tions have drastically improved for the 
general population since the turn of the 


20th century. Why then, I wondered, 
haven’t conditions for the homeless been 
improving at an equally fast rate? 

The answer, of course, has to do with 
money. Since we live in a society where 
money translates to legitimacy and big 
business works hand in hand with gov- 
ernment, it should come as no surprise 
that. those with the least are neglected. 

When it comes to homeless shelters, 
government funding basically means 
“under-funding.” A recent study by the 


Hunger reported that funds for homeless 
shelters were cut by 35 percent on a fed- 
eral level, and that state funding was 
nearly sliced in half. Meanwhile, non- 
profit organizations that rely on private 
donations and volunteer work barely 
make it each month, and often have to 
cut costs inresponse. —__ 

One of the saddest things that I took 
from my volunteer work at a homeless 
shelter came after I talked to some of the 
people who worked there. Unlike in 
Orwell’s Down and Out, where owners of 
homeless shelters were depicted as being | 
more concerned with making a profit than 


be compassionate and legitimately con- 
cerned about caring for the homeless in 
whatever way they could. 

This was certainly a depressing find, to 
think that people who dedicate their lives 
to helping others are limited by the struc- 
ture of the society they are trying to 
improve. But in another. sense, I found it 
somewhat uplifting to know there were 
people in my community. who were so 
generous — and so determined — that an 
institutionalized problem wasn’t enough to 
break their spirit. 

As one worker I spoke to put it: “We 
try not to think about our limited funding. 
It has become a problem at times, but in 
any situation, we can only do our best.” 
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Prop 98 Could Wipe Out Rent Control in California 


by Carol Harvey 


98 we hate! 99 is fine! 
Spread the word! Vote June third! 


I recited this cheesy poem for San 


Francisco artist and videographer T.J. 
Walkup, hoping its doggerel claws would 
sink into his brain. 1 wanted to warn him in 
an unforgettable way about the savagely 
deceptive ballot measure, Proposition 98. . 

No rock star Obama or Clinton will 
appear on the June 3, 2008, ballot. So there 
is strong concern that low voter turnout 
could result in Prop 98 permanently wiping 
out rent control across California. _ 

“The California Property Owners and 
Farmland Protection Act” seeks to prohibit 
governmental use of eminent domain to 
seize and transfer private homes to a pri- 
vate developer. However, Prop 98 does not 
stop there. Landlords, apartment owners 
and mobile home park owners have 


pumped millions into a campaign to 


destroy rent control for good. 


Trolling the web, T.J. Walkup discov- 


ered a pro-Prop 98 site linked to a “low- 
end” YouTube video. Comedian Drew 
Carey was paid to tell a “sad story” about 
a developer scheme using eminent domain 
to displace “poor Hispanic and Black. 


kids” from a fitness center. The motive for - 


this child abuse? These builders wanted to 
construct “mixed-income housing.” 

To Walkup, it suggested “they were 
doing something for the greater good of 
the community, but taking the community 
out while they were doing it.” 

- “The most evil thing about (Prop 98) is 
that it’s written to deceive people who 
' have reasonable intelligence or better,” he 
said. “It presents itself such that a person 
like myself struggles for the logic (in) 
what’s going on. When you go onto the 
no98yes99.com website, they (show) how 
(Prop 98) would affect people on or below 
the poverty line.” 

Such people are the countless 
Californians getting by on low or fixed 
incomes, who are rapidly priced out of 
suddenly soaring market-rate rents — 
elders, widows, the queer community, 
people of color, and students. 

In December 2005, a San Francisco 
senior residence manager advertised 60 
openings in the Chronicle. She was 
shocked when 700 elderly people showed 
up and camped on a sidewalk for three 
days waiting to get on the waiting list. “If 
these people are in rent-controlled places 
now struggling to pay rent, what’s going 
to happen to them? It was heartbreaking.” 

As an artist in a San Francisco market, 
Walkup calls himself a “working stiff.” 
Loss of rent control could force him out 
of San Francisco to a lower rent district. 

_ He pointed out that vulnerable people 
might be low-income workers or retirees 
renting trailer park land beneath their 
mobile homes. If rent control were abol- 
ished, park owners could inflate rents and 
force such individuals out. Many would 
lose both their equity and the trailers they 
then could not sell. 

In fact, according to a March 19, 2008, 
beyondchron.org article by Larry Gross of 
the Coalition for Economic Survival in 
Los Angeles and Ted Gullicksen, director 
of the San Francisco Tenants Union, a 


group of wealthy apartment and mobile 


home park owners, Kaplan and Tatum 
Financial Corporation, “spent millions” to 
get Prop 98 on the ballot. 

Gross and Gullicksen detail a “troubling 
picture” of Kaplan and Tatum trailer parks 
— tenant mistreatment, price-gouging, 
property neglect, “slum-like conditions,” 

- faulty wiring causing blackouts, and raw 
sewage backing up into mobile homes. 

The impetus for Prop 98 was the June 
23, 2005, Supreme Court ruling, Kelo vs. 
City of New London, Connecticut, which 


and Land Lasbbers! 


DO YOU SMELL 
THAT? 


NO NOT MY HOOK! ARRRR YOU AWARE THAT 


OW 'D RATHER NOT GET TO CLOSE TO THAT HOOK CAPN'US 


IT'S LIABLE TO RUN ME NOSE THROUGH! 


THE PROP 1S GONNA SEND A SHOCK WAVE 
THROUGH THE ENTIRE STATE AND THEY'LL BE 
THROWING GRANDMOTHERS INTO THE STeeEr! 


WEALTHY LAND OWNERS HAVE SPONSORED A 
PEOP THAT WILL SEND RENT CONTROL 
TO DAVIE JONES’ LocKER! 


THERE WILL BE A 
WHOLE LOT OF BOOTY 
WITH THE POOR AND 
MIDDLE CLASS 
RUNNING FOR OTHER 
STATES! 


CAN'T WAIT TO GET MY HOOK INTO 
SOME OF THAT CASH THAT WILL. BE 
UNATTENDED BECAUSE THE STATE 
WILL BE BURIED IN PAPER WORK! 


held that state and local governments could 
use eminent domain to raze neighborhood 


homes — not only for roads or schools, but 
for private development projects. Suzette 
Kelo’s newly remodeled house was taken 


to build a conference center, hotel complex, 
offices and condominiums. 

’ In November 2006, California voters 
narrowly rejected Proposition 90, which 
would have restricted “unjust” govern- 
mental use of eminent domain to take 
homes and private property. Both Prop 90 
in 2006 and this June’s Prop 98 have been 
described as bait-and-switch schemes. 
Both purport to protect people with new 
restrictions on unfair state and local gov- 
ernment eminent domain takings. 

The language and intent of Prop 98 rep- 
resents to some a “sneak attack” far more 
insidious than that of Prop 90. Buried in its 
incomprehensible legalese, deeper than an 
average voter will read, are some very ugly 
amendments and proposals. 

In a March 18, 2008, article, Paul 
Hogarth, beyondchron.org managing edi- 
tor, wrote, “To learn about Proposition 
98’s agenda, look no further than Dan 
Faller, President and Founder of the 
American Owner’s Association (AOA), 
the largest landlord group in California.” 

Faller represents wealthy California 
landlords, landowners, and developers 


- who would like to reap huge profits from 


sweeping changes in California law. Prop 


98 seeks to rearrange the deep structure of. 


the California Constitution in such a way 
that it will, in effect, deprive taxpayers of 
many democratic rights. 


In addition to the abolition of rent con- — 


trol and important renters’ protections, 
Faller and his supporters would use ue 
passage of Proposition 98 to: 

1. Remove protections for the 170,000- 
plus California homeowners caught in the 
mortgage foreclosure scandal, “including 
notices, a reinstatement period, and a 
redemption period” in which to buy back 
their homes. 

2. Nullify fair housing laws that bar dis- 
crimination based on race, sex or disability. 


WE BETTER MOVE FAST 
BECAUSE I KNOW THAT SMELL! 
IT 1S THE SMELL OF BLOOD 
CAPN'! "BLOOD RUNNING IN THE 
SsTReeTs! 


Prop 98 is a Pirates' Dream! I 
don't think people will will take it 
sitting down. My biggest fear is 
that people are getting pushed to 
far! 
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Art by TJ Walkup 


An owner who wishes to discriminate and 
rent to a person of their choosing may claim 


loss of economic benefit and “expense” of 
renting or selling to a person protected 
under California Fair Housing laws. If he 


were discriminated against because of sexu- 
al orientation, 20-something Logan said, “T 
would be extremely offended, outraged, 
really. | don’t see how who I’m interested 
in has anything to do with my rent or hous- 
ing. It’s a breach of privacy. It has nothing 
to do with my apy: a pay my rent. I’m a 
hard-working person.” 

3. Prohibit many vital environmental 
protections, including new legislation to 
reduce greenhouse gas emissions and to 
control pollution and polluting industries. 

4. Stop future water infrastructure pro- 
jects by privatizing potable drinking water 
supplies and interfering with water quality 
protections, thereby endangering water- 
fowl, salmon, and delta fish living in 
rivers, lakes, and streams. 

5. Cause a proliferation of lawsuits as 
the courts analyze and interpret the impli- 


cations, ambiguities, and confusions of © 


vast numbers of legal tangles spawned by 
Prop 98’s deceptive, confusing language. 

How does Proposition 98 accomplish 
these objectives? 

The initiative amends the state consti- 
tution by inserting one sentence at the end 
of Article I, Section 19 — “Private 
Property my not be taken or damaged for 
private use.” 


The deep text is grammatically messy — 


and studded with an Orwellian 
“newspeak” redefinition section. 

The proposition’s core is 19 (b) 3 (iii) 
[the Definition Section] with the phrase: 
“Transfer of economic benefit.” Prop 98 
seeks to prohibit laws and regulations that 
“transfer an economic benefit to one or 
more private persons at the expense of the 
property owner.” | 

This section governs “Regulation of 
ownership, occupancy, or use of privately 
owned real property.” 

Miguel Wooding, director of the San 
Francisco Eviction Defense Collaborative, 


clarified this wording. “Economics 
doesn’t happen in a void, but in a particu- 
lar regulatory environment,” Wooding 
said. “Anything the government does 
affects economics.” 

Suppose zoning rules say you can’t 
build a factory or a Big Box store like 
Wal-Mart in the middle of a particular 
residential district; but, building else- 
where would put you farther from your 
workforce, raw materials, or other sup- 
porting businesses. This stricture transfers 
an economic benefit from you to the 
neighborhood homeowners by increasing 
the value of their houses, forcing you to 
spend more to build elsewhere. You are a 
property owner who has lost a benefit. 
However, if you built your factory or Big 
Box store in a residential district, the homes 
would depreciate, transferring the economic 
benefit from the neighbors to you. 

Prop 98 would also invalidate: protec- 
tions regarding terminations of tenancies. 
The rule that tenants in place for one year 
must be given 60 days’ notice to vacate 
transfers an economic benefit from the 
landlord “property owner” to the “private 
individual” tenant. By prohibiting laws and 
regulations that “transfer an economic ben- 
efit to one or more private persons at the 
expense of the property owner,” Prop 98 
eliminates this tenant protection. 

The landlord could write a legitimate 
contract wherein he gives the tenant seven 
days’ notice to vacate, but requires the ten- 
ant to provide two months’ notice when he 
wants to leave. In a market like San 
Francisco where there are few options to 
move elsewhere, some tenants would be 
forced to take deals like this. 

Similar changes could affect damage- 
deposit rules. Prop 98 could transfer an eco- 
nomic benefit from tenant to landlord by 


freeing the landlord to offer the tenant a 
contract requiring $1,000 monthly rent, pus 


a $2,000 up-front nonrefundable security 
deposit, or a $1,000 lease sign-on cost. 

“Interestingly,” said Wooding, “the 
wording of the PLOposiion is extremely 
pro-property owner.” 

Prop 98 undermines basic democracy, 
and prohibits the populist principle of fair 
and equal regulation. Where there is 


unequal bargaining power, setting up a just - 


legal system involves creating a regulation 


“that takes into account people’s particular 


circumstances and deals with them fairly. 

Said Wooding, “If Prop 98 passes, it 
will constitute a huge transfer of econom- 
ic benefit from one private person to 
another _private person. The problem is 
that the benefit is removed from the least 
sophisticated, those who need the protec- 
tion the most.” 

Further, the framers of Prop 98 have 
reverted to earlier state and local laws, 
rearranging them, and restricting the cre- 
ation of many other kinds of laws. Prop 
98 is a radical proposal to eliminate from 
the state constitution much of the state 
and local governmental laws developed 
over decades, even centuries. 

“It acts to abolish government regula- 
tion to a substantial degree,” said 
Wooding. “So, how can you have effec- 
tive government regulation?” 

Walkup said, “None of this paperwork 
will matter if they do not protect the peo- 
ple’s right to live in a space in California. 
It won’t be a gross migration. People 
can’t afford to just move. If 98 passes and 
they abolish rent control, there will be 
biood in the streets. This is a catalyst for 
revolution. If the government does not 
protect the people, the people will begin 
to shed the blood of (those) who were 
given the commission to protect them.” 

Proposition 99 is the antidote. It is 
straightforward without convoluted lan- 
guage. It neutralizes Prop 98 and keeps it 
from ever coming back. 
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Berkeley Finds New Ways to House Mental Health Clients 


by Maureen Hartmann 


btaining and maintaining hous- 

ing is often a significant prob- 

lem for persons with mental 

health issues. In order to 

address the vital survival needs of its 

clients, the staff of Berkeley Mental 

Health (BMH) has had to begin address- 
ing these difficult housing situations. 

According to Dan Ezekiel, coordinator 


of housing at BMH, the staff has had to . 


expand services “to improve tangible 
client outcomes,” and to gain the trust and 
cooperation of the clients. 


In discussing their goals with the staff 


therapists, homeless clients often make 
finding housing a priority. So in order to 
better serve the mental health of their 
clients, the staff cooperates with them in 
meeting their housing goals. 

The mission of Berkeley Mental 
Health makes it necessary to screen out 
prospective clients who simply want 
homes without discussing their mental 
health issues. 

“Our response is basically empathizing 
that it’s hard to be homeless — anybody 
would want housing,” Ezekiel said. “But 
we’re a mental health center. We’ve 
developed housing for our clients because 
our clients need it, and we’ve been able to 
respond to those needs.” 

In the process of-helping clients in 
finding homes, the staff must often teach 
the clients how to look for housing. 

Ezekiel said, “Hopefully we are savvy 
and coordinated about accessing affordable 
housing that we don’t control. But when 
our clients are eligible for it, we have the 
knowledge to help them apply for it, get it, 
and keep it. There is.a lot of affordable 
housing out there, but typically our clients 
are the last to know how to access it 
because it requires skills and information 
and follow-up and a certain level of organi- 
zation and timing to access it.” 

In choosing an area in which to look 
for housing, the BMH staff tries to cater 
to the wishes of the client rather than the 
staff’s own preconceived idea of what is 
best. For instance, a client may wish to 
live where he/she grew up or near family. 

Even if this area also happens to be in 
a high-crime neighborhood, the client’s 


wishes and intuition of the best place to . 


live take priority. Here, sensitivity of the 
staff person to class, culture, and racial 
diversity may be needed. 

Once moved into housing, persons who 
have been homeless may not have the 
skills of shopping, preparing food, and 
cleaning up after themselves. Also as new 
tenants, they may invite a lot of people 
into their homes, and don’t realize fully 
that they are responsible for their guests’ 
_ behavior, including going against the con- 

- ditions of the lease and house rules. 
“Hoarding and cluttering excessive 
- stuff for the square footage in the apart- 
ment is a common problem,” said Ezekiel. 

“We try to make frequent home visits 
and talk about their living situation. We 
work on new agreements to comply with 
the rules better, and follow up with those 
agreements around noise or drug-related 
behavior problems.” 

Practically, the way that BMH keeps 
going financially is through Medi-Cal 
payments for services. Ezekiel notes that 
50 percent of the Medi-Cal payment to. the 
staff for services comes from the federal 
government and 50 percent comes from 
the state of California. 

Berkeley Mental Health has been vic- 
timized by the general cuts across the 
board to social services in California. 


Gov. Schwarzenegger shaped AB 2034 — 


into a bill funded by $55 million dollars 
per year since 2000. 

Ezekiel said, “Twenty-five to 30 of the 
58 counties (of California) plus the City 


A man tries to survive on the streets of Berkeley. Berkeley Mental Health is trying to create new housing options. 


of Berkeley were awarded grants to serve 
a contracted number of individuals, pri- 
marily homeless with frequent hospital- 
ization and incarceration problems.” 

With AB 2034 came “flexible spending” 
by Berkeley Mental Health, such as paying 
for birth certificates, or state IDs from the 
Department of Motor Vehicles, food, and 
temporary rental subsidies for the enrolled 
clients who needed it. The funding was cut 
in 2007, and AB 2034 is “now in a phase- 
out year’ beginning last August. 

At least. there is an attempt to replace 
AB 2034 with the Mental Health Services 
Act (MHSA), which was voted in by the 


people of California in November of 2004 


_as Proposition 63. Ezekiel said this mea- 


sure “is funded much more deeply than AB 
2034, and much more permanently. It 
won’t be cut. That’s the good news.” 
The bad news is that AB 2034 funded 
slots for 100 homeless people in Berkeley, 
while MHSA funds places for only 18 to 
23 persons “who are in underserved 


demographic groups such as certain age 


and cultural groups — all of whom can be 
homeless, though not necessarily.” 

As hinted at earlier, recent years have 
seen a new model emerge for agencies to 
help low-income persons with mental 
health issues. This change is the basis for 
BMH’s inclusion of a housing coordinator 
to address the tangible problems that con- 
tribute to poor mental health, such as home- 


_ lessness or the threat of homelessness. 


Housing benefits may begin with 
immediate placement in one of two 
Oakland hotels. The rent is paid with tem- 
porary vouchers, usually with tenant co- 
payments. Such aid does not disqualify 
the recipient from rent subsidies by 
Shelter Plus Care or Section 8 housing. 

Shelter Plus Care eligibility includes 
HIV or AIDS-related problems, drug and 
alcohol addictions, and mental illness. It is 
more flexible than Section 8, more forgiv- 
ing of behavioral issues that are symptoms 
of the above illnesses, and more flexible 
toward criminal records. 

Board-and-care homes. are another hous- 
ing option for clients of BMH. These 
homes are usually operated by private 
entrepreneurs who are qualified to do so by 
training from the state. Clients include peo- 
ple over the age of 60 who need “‘care and 
supervision” such as help taking their med- 
ication periodically as prescribed, Also 
included are adults with mental health 
issues. Meals are served to residents three 


times a day at board-and-care homes and 
the staff does their laundry. 

Russell Street Residence is a board- 
and-care home that houses clients of 
Berkeley Mental Health, mostly persons 
who were formerly homeless. The resi- 
dence is funded by a HUD Supportive 
Housing Program grant, administered by 
Berkeley Food and Housing Project. 
Berkeley Mental Health works very close- 
ly with Russell Street Residence around 
tenants’ needs and services. 

Berkeley Mental Health also has a 12- 
person house, with 12 bedrooms and four 
bathrooms and a large kitchen and meet- 
ing room. A local nonprofit organization 
owns it. It is classified as independent liv- 
ing and is permanent affordable housing. 
According to Ezekiel, a Shelter Plus Care 
grant is “linked to the building. All new 
admissions are referred from BMH, which 
works closely with property management 
and the tenants.” 

Waiting lists for these housing oppor- 
tunities at BMH are kept to a minimum. 
Clients are housed temporarily in hotels 
immediately if they are enrolled in Full 
Service Partnership funded by MHSA. 
BMH keeps the waiting list for Shelter 
Plus Care short. Ezekiel said he definitely 
doesn’t believe in long waiting lists. 

Ezekiel also described his vision of the 
future for housing coordination. 

“T think there needs to be a great diversi- 
ty of what’s available, because the need is 
really wide-ranging,” he said. “Housing 
arranged by BMH ranges from that resem- 
bling a hotel with a 24-hour support staff, 
desk clerk, or some 24-hour management 
presence, to housing that is independent, 
integrated, and mixed in the community 
with market-rate apartments on all sides of 
someone who’s poor and has a history of 
disability and homelessness.” 

He noted further that housing coordina- 
tors for the homeless mentally ill are, steer- 
ing away from any developments that 
resemble warehousing, such as converting 
residential hotels into big mental health res- 
idences. This method of dealing with hous- 
ing for the mentally ill “has a tendency to 
create social problems within the house- 
hold, and further it is the segregation of 
people with disabilities from society, rather 
than integration,” Ezekiel said. 

“The models that we’re learning in 
public mental health have to do with well- 
ness and recovery, informal supports in 
the community, and self-directed activity 


Tom Lowe photo 


that are engaging in meaningful life activ- 
ities that offer hope and progress toward 
educational and/or employment goals.” 
Amy Davidson, mental health housing 
coordinator for the Housing Department of 
the City of Berkeley, works chiefly with 
Berkeley Mental Health. She said that the 
State Department of Mental Health, through 
the Mental Health Services Act, has allocat- 
ed $75 million a year statewide “to fund 
permanent housing for people who are 


homeless or at risk of homelessness, with a 
serious mental illness.”’ 


Ezekiel said that persons with mental | 
health issues who reside in Berkeley or 


Albany and want help, should call (510) 
981-5290, or drop in at the Berkeley 
Mental Health office on Martin Luther 
King and Derby. People who want to help 
with housing for mental health clients 
should call the number and ask for him. 


Only You and Me 
by Judy Jones 


The genocide before our eyes 
of the poorest of the poor 
can only be stopped 

by you and me 


their toils and strifes 

will one day be 

turned into 

a crown of gold 

the kind that never grows old 


The genocide before our eyes 
of the poorest of the poor 
can only be stopped 

by you and me 


Time for Everyone 
by George Wynn 


| Ifa St. Francis of Assisi 


Bodhisattva resided in every 
Neighborhood from 

Seacliff to Bayview - : 
‘He'd touch you, he'd touch me 
Yeah, he'd touch the rich 
He'd hug homeless people 
And the feeble 
He'd hug the folks with AID 
He'd hug the poorly paid 

And smile all the while: 
"Look my brothers and sisters 
I've got nothing 

But I've got everything.'' 
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Last winter, Mayor Alan Autry invited Fresno’s 8,000-plus homeless residents to 
move into tool sheds. The Fresno Grand Jury wrote about the tool shed proposal 


and other efforts: “These various efforts to provide housing for the homeless have 
not been effective solutions for chronic unsheltered homeless in Fresno County.” 


Story and photos by Mike Rhodes 


ayor Alan Autry has admitted 
that Fresno’s homeless plan is a 
failure. “We have failed, gov- 
ernment has failed on this issue,” Autry 
said. “We are the status quo that has cho- 

sen through our wisdom over the last 40 
or 50 years to pick the most expensive 
and ineffective, dis-compassionate way to 
address the homeless situation.” 

_ Autry was addressing the joint meeting 
of leadership and planning councils of the 
10-year plan to end chronic homelessness 
in the County/City of Fresno. The mayor 
told the task force, which was meeting for 
the first time, that he wanted them to 


A Modest Proposal to Execute Panhandlers 


Editor’s note: In 1729, Jonathan Swift 
the author of Gulliver’s Travels, wrote “A 
Modest Proposal,” a satire that suggested 
that the children of the poor should be 
killed, cooked and eaten to prevent them 
from being a burden to society. Swift’s 
satire exposed the disgraceful conditions of 
poverty and hunger in Ireland. We offer the 
following essay in the same spirit. © 


by Jeremy Weir Alderson’ 


he problem with Fresno City 
Councilmember Brian Calhoun’s 
proposal to. criminalize panhan- 
dling on median sirips is that it doesn’t go 


far enough. It will amount to no more than ~ 


cynical grandstanding if it isn’t tied to an 
appropriate punishment. 

In this case, what’s called for is the 
death penalty. (Of course, children appre- 
hended panhandling on a median strip 
should just be removed from their parents 
and housed in juvenile detention until 
they attain their age of majority.) 

Fortunately, it is now up to the city 
attorney to come up with a practical plan. 
In the hope of influencing his delibera- 
tions, let me review here just four of the 
reasons why Calhoun’s proposal, as 


recently enacted by the Fresno City 


Council, is grossly inadequate. 

First, his proposal is self-contradictory. 
‘He wants a punishment so light that viola- 
tors will merely learn that the city is “not 
friendly.” As Calhoun put it, “Once the 
word gets out that Fresno is not friendly 
to. those who panhandle from median 
island[s], the people doing it will leave.” 

But if these people haven’t already fig- 
ured out that Fresno isn’t friendly to them, 
they are mental defectives who cannot be 
helped by a mere slap on the wrist. Didn’t 
the city bulldoze homeless encampments 


develop a blueprint for a Housing First 
model that will provide homeless people a 
place to live without preconditions. 

Autry said, “I’m having to change my 
thinking because we are talking about a 
home in a neighborhood where a guy 
comes up and passes out on the front yard. 
That is part of the process of getting well. 
There is no requirement on those individ- 
uals. I’m ready to go there.” 

Autry was encouraging the task force 
to develop a Housing First program in 


Fresno that would take this community’s 
chronically. homeless people and provide © 
them with decent, affordable housing. 


The plan was outlined by Eduardo 
Cabrera, HUD Region IX Homeless 


and throw away homeless people’s pos- 
sessions? Hasn’t a private developer now 
followed suit, no doubt emboldened by 
the city’s trailblazing hand on the heavy 
equipment throttle? Haven’t there been 
persistent reports of police abuses against 
the homeless that have never been proper- 
ly investigated? Aren’t homeless people 
already turning up dead in Fresno with no 
real effort by the city to keep them alive? 


How could they not know that Fresno . 


doesn’t want them around? . 

Kind, sweet Calhoun seems unable to 
comprehend the drastic measures that 
have already been taken to make the 
homeless population move on, and the 
still more drastic measures that must be 
taken to finally solve the problem. 

Public policy towards. median panhan- 
dlers shouldn’t be based on Calhoun’s big 
heart, because ticketing them won’t get 
them out of Fresno. Killing them will. 

Second, Calhoun’s proposal is unjust. 
He would protect median panhandlers more 
than other citizens. “What if they get killed 
or injured?” he has asked, but while he’s 
looking out for the panhandlers, he’s not 
proposing to protect pedestrians at other 
locations, not even the ones where pedestri- 
an fatalities have actually occurred. 

No, he just cares about his precious 
median money-grubbers so much that he 
forgets about everybody else, and that’s not 
right. Panhandling should be banned, and 
panhandlers given the death penalty 
(excepting juveniles as noted above), with- 
out regard to where they are in the city or 
their proximity to traffic accidents. 

Third, Calhoun’s proposal is naive. 
What kind of conditions does he think 
homeless people are living in now? Mayor 
Alan Autry, objecting to the federal court’s 
ruling against the destruction of homeless 


A protest of Fresno Mayor Alan Autry’s attacks on the homeless. 


Agency Coordinator, who said this meeting 
would be “the beginning of the end of 
homelessness.” Cabrera gave the same one- 
hour power point presentation that Philip 
Mangano, executive director of the Bush 
administration’s Interagency Council on 
Homelessness, gave four months earlier to 
Fresno officials. The presentation makes a 
powerful argument that government nolicy 


A Homeless Person’s Memorial Day was held at Fresno’s Roeding 
Park to honor the lives of those who died while living on the streets. 


Mike Rhodes photo 


on homelessness over the last 20 years has 
failed to decrease chronic homelessness. 


; The chronically homeless, Cabrera . 
said, are only 10 percent of the homeless 


population, but they use 50 percent of the 
resources available. Those services 
include emergency medical services, pri- 


See Putting Housing First page 15 
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a 
Didn't the city bulldoze homeless encampments? Aren't 
homeless people already turning up dead in Fresno with no 
real effort by the city to keep them alive? 


people’s property, remarked, “This mattress 
that the judge says we should have gave 
back was riddled with human excrement 
and urine and riddled with everyne from 
e. coli to hepatitis.” 

Surely, Autry wouldn’t have lied about 
that, so it’s not like the city doesn’t 


already know that homeless people are in . 


potentially lethal situations, and not just 
when they are crossing the street. Calhoun 
should face it that he’s out of step, 
because no one else cares. 

You don’t see Autry lifting a finger for 
the homeless, do you, even though he 


knows they might be killed by their mat- 
tresses? Calhoun’s compassion won’t get 
these people out of the median strips any 
more than Autry’s leaving them to die got 
them out from under the overpasses. If 
you actually want to get rid of them, you 
have to actually get rid of them. 

Fourth, Calhoun’s proposal is unneigh- 
borly. On this year’s Homelessness 
Marathon, I interviewed Mayor Paul Leon 
of Ontario, California, who, like Mayor 


Autry, is a Republican. Leon opened up a 


See A Modest Proposal page 15 
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The Glover twins now have a new, permanent home due to the support provided: 
during the family’s two-year stay at BOSS’s Sankofa House in Berkeley. 


BOSS Provides Life-Saving Housing and 
Life-Changing Services for People in Need 


by Janny Castillo ‘ 


“Berkeley is proud to‘be BOSS’ city of 
origin and agency headquarters. For over 
35 years, BOSS has changed homeless 
people’s lives and fought for public poli- 
cies that move people out of homeless- 
ness.”” — Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates 


“BOSS is one of the most innovative 
and dynamic organizations in Alameda 
County working to end homelessness. 

- BOSS combines personalized assistance 


to help families and individuals build new 
lives with grassroots advocacy to improve 


public policy. I am proud to represent 
BOSS and its constituency in my district.” 
— Alameda County Supervisor Keith Carson 


Founded in 1971 in Berkeley by a 
group of volunteers, BOSS has grown to 
17 programs in three cities, Berkeley, 
Oakland and Hayward. In 1975, BOSS 
merged with the Berkeley Youth Hotel to 
establish the first California shelter that 
served the mentally ill, the Berkeley 
Emergency Shelter. 

Today that site, now known as Ursula 
Sherman Village, provides shelter and 
multi-services for approximately one hun- 
dred men, women and families. The 
Village also has a children’s learning cen- 
ter dedicated to helping homeless children 
academically, a computer lab that pro- 
vides word processing and Internet access 
for adults, comprehensive case manage- 
ment, and a day program with classes in 
housing, money management, drug and 
alcohol recovery, and more. 

Mary Carl is the day program coordi- 
nator at Ursula Sherman Village. She has 
noticed an increase of residents that are 
older and struggling with higher medical 
needs. “We are meeting their needs by 


increasing awareness on health, nutrition | 


and rae Spang HomeBase ¥ will serve as co. - meee 


and diet,” she said. “And we are educating 
the staff on how to tap into mental health 
services for our older population and 
mentally ill residents.” 

When asked how she has grown per- 
sonally while working with Village resi- 
dents for the past.two-and-one-half years, 
Mary responded, “Coming from tradition- 
al case management to the Wellness and 
Empowerment model has helped me to 
see the value in developing quality part- 


nerships with residents. Our residents 


havea strong sense of community and 
know. they can make change and advocate 


for themselves.” 
BOSS programs include shelters, tran- 


-sitional houses, permanent housing sup- 


port, employment and job training pro- 
grams, and extensive services to improve 
people’s health and build independent-liv- 
ing skills. Calvin Walker has been with 
the organization for over 16 years and 
currently oversees the South County tran- 
sitional houses. : 

“At BOSS we adjust our style and 
process to meet people where they are,” 
he said. “We are tolerant and accepting of 


cultures, behaviors and lifestyles and ask. 


our residents to give everyone the oppor- 
tunity to co-exist. In this environment, we 
build community.” 

When asked how BOSS supports par- 
ticipants who are faced with the over- 
whelming challenge of finding affordable 
housing in the Bay Area, Calvin replied. 
“We have a reputation of working with 
people as long as it takes, and as long as 
they are working hard for themselves. We 
encourage them by connecting them to the 


community’s network of friends and 
neighbors and especially past residents 


who are now in permanent housing.” 
Excellence in service delivery is one of 


‘ 


Tickets are available by calling Sonja Fitz at (510) 649-1930 or by e-mail: 
! sonjafitz @ yahoo.com. Tickets are oo. and $200/couple. Please consider sending a 


contribution if you cannot attend, 


‘The eutertaib- | 
ment will include an interview by Kevin Fagan, award-winning San Francisco : 
Chronicle reporter, with BOSS Executive Director boona cheema. | 


A child paints in an art ois offered by BOSS: at the Children’ s earnins Center: 


Mary Carl and Monica Randolph are BOSS Village staff in Berkeley. 


the core values of BOSS. To accomplish 


this, BOSS combines forces-with organi- 
zations that share this goal — housing 
developers, local adult schools, the 
Workforce Collaborative in Oakland, 
Berkeley Public Works, City and County 
departments that serve the homeless, as 
well as other nonprofits. Most recently, 
BOSS has forged innovative-partnerships 
with Samuel Merritt College and U.C. 
Berkeley School of Social Work. 
Congresswoman Barbara Lee has been 
a longtime supporter. Rep. Lee said, 
“BOSS has worked to lift families and 


individuals out of homelessness for over. 


35 years. As a co-founder of the 
Congressional Out-of-Poverty Caucus, I 
value BOSS’ work developing life-chang- 


ing resources and offering real solutions 
to poverty.” 


Housing, Health, Economic 
Development and Social Justice are the 
four strategies that BOSS uses to move 
people from: homelessness into safe and 
permanent homes. Social Justice activities 
are woven through the strategies by edu- 
cating BOSS constituency and community 


members on current policies and issues 


‘that affect the poor. BOSS is active at the 
grassroots level in fighting for more and 


better affordable housing and mental 
health services. 
Following personal experiences of being 
displaced from her home and later volun- 
teering with war-wounded children, boona 


cheema, BOSS executive director for more : 


than 30 years, is committed to social jus- 
tice, human rights, and creating “life chang- 
ing” resources for people in need. Her 
unique, dedicated leadership provides the 
foundation for a staff of 100-plus to look 
for creative ways to better serve the home- 


less community, even under a barrage of 


budget cuts and a constituency that is con- 
stantly changing and growing. 
BOSS maintains its focus on helping 


the mentally ill and has expanded to serve 


the needs of ALL homeless people, 
whether veterans, seniors, disabled, able- 
bodied and families. BOSS serves nearly 
2,000 new homeless families and individ- 
uals, approximately one-third of Alameda 
County’s homeless population. 
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by T.J. Johnston 


fla Hill Hutch Community 
Center employees don’t know if 
— or when — they will be 
forced to close their shelter for 
homeless people. 

As of mid-April, the staff were bracing 
for a June 29 closing date, but no final 
decision on the center’s fate has yet been 
made, said shelter manager Trina 
Johnson. This comes in the wake of the 
March 31 closing of Buster’s Place, San 
Francisco’s only 24-hour resource center 
for homeless people. 

Johnson also said that Mayor Gavin 


Newsom doesn’t realize the effect the — 


possible closing would have on the staff 
and homeless people staying there. 

- “Clients talk to us and feel safe,” 
Johnson said. “We have a community.” 
Once homeless herself, she also said she 
-wouldn’t turn people away. 

S.F. Human Service Agency Director 
Trent Rohrer and Dariush Kayhan, the 
mayor’s homeless policy director, have 
not responded to requests.for comment. 

Ella Hill Hutch; located in San 
Francisco’s Western Addition neighbor- 
hood, is also a youth center that provides 
education, crime and violence prevention, 
employment, recreation and other com- 
munity involvement programs for low- 
and moderate-income residents. 

Johnson said the space might be used 


_ for nighttime activities for neighborhood 


youth, though she doubts anybody would 
come for a midnight basketball game. 

Up to 100 people line up nightly outside 
the center as early as 8:30 p.m. to sleep on a 
mat in the gymnasium from 10 p.m. to 7 


I prayed that something 
he needed would come to 
him that day. 

by Katie Burke 


| smiles. It might be the only sunshine she 
| Sees all day.” — H. Jackson Brown, Jr. 


- walk in the financial district, 
with literally four bags in 
and and on shoulder, I came 


approaching had just turned red. : 
| I do not have time for this, 1 silently 
pouted. I raised my head, forced my 
| shoulders to droop, and pushed out a 
melodramatic sigh. Then, somehow, I 
| was rattled loose from my egocentric 
axis: I managed to turn my attention and 


the sidewalk with me. 

My sidewalk-mate wore fattened: 
faded, dirty clothes. His face was red and 
| careworn, his beard stringy, knotted and 


ends. A kind smile emerged from his 


} than I, and he was presumably holding 


| all the material items he owned. 


| “TI feel the same way,” he said, after 
| I’d emitted my hyperbolic breath. The 
| beauty of his comment was, he seemed to 
i: mean it. He truly appeared to be reaching 


out to me, not to ask me for money or | 
pity or anything I might have to give } 
him, but to let me know I wasn’t alone. | | 
felt him relating, in a moment when I i 


Today, give a stranger one of your 


fter running down the side- . 


toa screeching halt. The stoplight I was . 


my head to the other person standing on: 


long. His eyes had deep creases for book- - 


| chapped lips. He had fewer bags to carry 


The Ella Hill Hutch Community Center in San Francisco is threatened with closure, and advocates criticize Mayor Newsom. 


a.m. Most of them secure a spot through the 
city’s CHANGES computerized reservation 
system, but some disabled people, recent 
hospital discharges and people just arriving 
in town are also accommodated. 

Those turned away from the center are 
referred to shelters at 150 Otis Street, the 
Episcopal Sanctuary or Providence 
Baptist Church. 

While standing sentry as homeless 
people pick up their pillows and blankets, 
shelter monitor: Christopher Nolan criti- 
cized Mayor Newsom’s public- -relations 
approach to homeless issues. = 


“It’s sad they. don’t have. a ici (for 
a new shelter),” Nolan said. 


Prior to his current job, Nolan worked 
for five years at the McMillan Drop-in 
Center at 39 Fell Street before it closed in 
2006. He criticized Newsom for promoting 


needed that more than I’d realized. 


Lately, I’ve been disconnected from my | 
loved ones, as my legal practice and writ- | 
ing deadlines have demanded more from ' 
my calendar than it has available. This has | 
resulted in compromised sleep, unsettling i 
loneliness, and a frustrating new pattern of | 
arriving late to events and leaving them | 
early. Dragging at least four bags around | 


has become a necessary part of my routine. 


Running rapidly and rabidly down side- 
walks, another. And I guess that by the | 
time my sidewalk friend encountered me, I 


was, as they say, bone tired. 


I rolled my eyes and laughed at my | 


own theatrics, and he prolonged his gen- 


erous smile. His light tumed green, so he | 
nodded at me and went on his way. As I | 
watched him walk, I prayed that some- } 
thing he needed would come to him that | 
day — perhaps the same jolt out of isola- | 
tion that he had given me, or maybe | 
something else... whatever might make a | 


difference to him. 


This happened yesterday. Since then, I | 
don’t think I’ve experienced another | 
meaningful, in-person connection, even | 
though I’ve been surrounded by people : 
in various contexts. So I’m grateful to | 
my sidewalk partner for creating one for | 


me and reminding me how it’s done. 


Tomorrow, I intend to pass on the les- : . 


son to someone else in need. 


“Richie” 


the appearance of solving homelessness — 
citing the mayor’s appeal for funding in 
Washington, D.C. last year — without 


_ addressing permanent housing needs. 


“When everything starts falling like 
dominoes, and the mayor goes to D.C. and 
brags on how the shelter system is good, 


why don’t they call him on his shit?” Nolan 


said. Just because people are homeless 

doesn’t make them hopeless, he added. 
Homeless people like Warren 

McCormack also disapprove of the closing. 


McCormack has been homeless for two 


months. As a bipolar SSI recipient, he said 
shelters should provide supportive services, 
such as in-house psychological counseling. 


“Everybody’s materialistic out here,” he 
said, citing increases in housing costs. He 
also observed a racial dynamic as to who 
could afford living in the city. “Over by 


Art by Tammy Grubbs for National Coalition for the Homeless 


Glide (Memorial Church in the Tenderloin), 
not one black person owns a home there. 
There’s a lot of tensions.” 

Roy Hill, a thin, graying Massachusetts 
native who is seven years homeless, said 
hotels could. house homeless people. 
“They need to get SROs for everybody, 
instead of closing the center,” he said. 

“I know a lot of people depend on this 
place,” said Cat, a San Francisco native 
who returned from Portland, Ore., on April 
2. He said he is optimistic about his housing 
situation because he has family in the city. 

“lm glad they have these places,” Cat 
said. “If they leave this place, one door 
closes and another one opens.’ 

“Tt really affects me and the clients (at 
Ella Hill Hutch), and (Newsom) really 
needs to hear us speak,” Johnson said. 


People’s Park of Berkeley, 
Then and Now 


A film by Claire Burch 
Website: www.claireburch. com 


Review by B.N. Duncan 


laire Burch’s documentary film, 
“People’s Park of Berkeley, 
Then and Now,” begins with a 
1993 scene in People’s Park 
with a band playing on the stage and lots 
of people of different races dancing. 
There’s African-style music with rock 
dancing. People find a social and aesthetic 
outlet instead of violence, letting off 
steam and gaining a sense of solidarity. 
Sometimes music and: dance are a better 
means than talking for people to get along 
together and enjoy one another. 

The film then displays the acclaimed 
poster that has been reproduced and put 

.up many times over the years, with the 
image of Geronimo, the great Apache 
resister, and the rhetorical words: “WHO 
OWNS THE PARK?” in bold letters. 

In 1993, Berkeley activist Carol 
- Denney said, “The people who were in 
opposition to construction in People’s 
Park consisted of a very varied group of 
people — a lot of commissioners, some of 
the City Council, a whole lot of people 
who use the park a lot, and a whole lot of 
people who live around here, and they 
knew that there would be a huge uprising 
if they (UCB) came to construct these 
silly volleyball courts in People’s Park. 

“Times are hard all over, and to spend 
a couple million dollars on volleyball 
really looked like a stupid idea to a lot of 
people. I was one of the people who really 
didn’t go away — not after going to jail, 
not after being brutalized, not after being 
shot at. And there were a lot of people 
like me. It wasn’t enough for them to 
throw us in jail, falsely accused.” 

In the documentary, we see Mike 
Rossman, an intelligent, sensitive man who 
used to teach history at the University of 
California, Berkeley, and was around when 
People’s Park got started. Rossman men- 
tions how people defending the park would 
stand in the street, and yell “Fuck the Pigs!” 

“It’s a real mistake, historically and 
culturally, to dismiss that as superficial, 
_and say that these were just dumb, crazy 
people out there,” Rossman said. “Under 
the scruffy hippie hair, there was a great 
deal of intelligence.” 

In 1991, an average-seeming, middle- 
aged woman who believes in People’s 
Park, says “Over 20 years ago, I was here 
on the first day that People’s Park was cre- 
-ated. It was actually created. There was 
nothing here. We just came and planted 
things. And we had a picnic afterwards.” 

Mike Rossman said that from the very 
first day in the founding of People’s 
Park’s, there “was the absolute democrat- 
ic breath of the involvement”. 

Rossman explained, “Yes, it was a polit- 
ical point for us to be able to say, “Well, 
there are old people as well as young peo- 
ple, Democrats and Republicans as well as 
radicals, white people and black people, 
and gay people, hip people, and sorority 
people, and funky people... 

“We made much of that, but deservedly 
so, (because) it was not a fact to be cynical 
about, not a matter of manipulation. It was 
a joy to the heart. We looked around, our 
own hands dirty, and we saw all these:other 
people! All these other people: Where do 
they come from? Why did they come? Why 
did black people come to be involved? 
Why did that old lady come?” 

_ It gets to the point, Rossman said, of a 
realization that this is “the most beautiful 
thing I’ve ever seen in my life, and we’ ve 


Sieve? SpiRtr 


Protesters face rifles and bayonets during the battle for People’s Park in Berkeley. 
Photo by Dick Corten. See more photos at the People’s Park website: http://www.peoplespark.org 


As the film shows, many people joined together in a coop- 
erative effort to build and plant in People’s Park. We see 


no bosses making people do their work. We see people dig- — 


ging the earth, people removing asphalt from the parking 


lot, people feeding people, some people playing music on 
drums in encouragement and solidarity. 


got to fish! for it.” 

We see a scene from that time of many 
people joined together i in a cooperative 
effort to build and plant in People’s Park. 
We see no bosses making people do their 
work. We see people digging the earth, 
people removing asphalt from the parking 
lot, people feeding people, some people 
playing music on drums in encouragement 
and solidarity. It’s evident in the filming 
that this event must have been a time of 
camaraderie unique in the lives of numer- 
ous people. 

We see activist Mario Savio making a 
speech to a big crowd on the UCB cam- 
pus. “As I see it, the great hope implicit in 
the People’s Park is that, in our leisure 


‘time, so to speak, we will make the social 


revolution. Property is not a thing to keep 


‘men apart and at war, but, rather, a medi- 


um by which men can come together to 
play — People’s Park.” 

~ Dan McMullan appears, a tough, intelli- 
gent guy with lots of experience of living 
and coping on the street. He says, “A lot of 
things have changed in People’s Park, and 
on the Avenue. People are scared. People 
are scared even to stand up, because if you 
stand up, you might get a ticket, you might 
go to court, you might be in jail. The nor- 
mal people who go to work and go to 
school, whatever they-do, they look and the 


see these people that really make Berkeley 


what it is, that make it an interesting place, 
and they go, ‘Oh, my God! dees probe; 
they’re dangerous!” 

One segment of the film focuses on 
“Bloody Thursday” in 1969, when cops 
started shooting at people. The police force 
and National Guard were very willing to 
use guns on demonstrators and activists on 
Telegraph Avenue; they shot and killed 
James Rector and blinded Alan Blanchard. 
The police violence has not been forgotten 


in Berkeley. In a 1992 scene in the film, a 


street guy called Eddie points out that 
“James Rector was trying to keep out of the 
way, and he died anyway.” 

The film then switches to a 1993 scene 
in People’s Park, where a band plays, and 
people move and rock, letting loose exu- 
berant energy. The music is very active 
sounding, speaking directly to the mus- 
cles, not cerebral, serving the need to be 
in motion here and now, rather than con- 
sidering the future. 

In one scene some of the X-Plicit 
Players, an outdoor naked theatrical 
group, walk’in People’s Park. Some peo- 
ple who saw them walking through the 
streets of Berkeley complained that many 
of them didn’t have handsome or beauti- 
ful-looking bodies, but their trip wasr'’t 
about glamour, it was about nature and 
affection. A lot of the movement for 
People’s Park is about fundamental, 
essential things that make human life 


‘worthwhile. It is primordial, the need to 


accept and respect the natural body. 

The X-plicit Players tried to get across 
the message to accept and enjoy and be 
happy with and love one’s own natural, 
naked body, and -the bodies of others; and 
by extension, to simply accept and love 
yourself and others as you and they natu- 
rally are. This lesson of life goes back to 
the earliest time of life, the contact of 
mother and baby. The X-Plicit Players 
stood for trying to recapture some of the 
innocence and lack of prejudice that peo- 
ple start with in infancy. 


For quite some years, the X-Plicit 


Players (most prominent among them, 
Debbie Moore and Marty Kent) did perfor- 
mances on Telegraph Avenue and in 
People’s Park, appearing in many People’s 


“Park anniversary occasions. But they’re 


gone now. What happened to them? What 
happened, over. the many years, to many 
visionary people pursuing alternative direc- 
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It gets to the point, Mike 
| Rossman said, of a realiza- 
tion that this is ‘‘the most 


beautiful thing I’ve ever 


seen in my life, and we’ve 
got to fight for it.” 


tions? How do so many inspired people 
seem to get removed or eliminated? 

One important feature in Burch’s film 
is the way it captures. noisy crowd scenes 
replete with shouting, screaming, ranting 
and raving, sensationalism. Much of the 
participation in People’s Park was not 
suited for introverts. lit was most suited 
for people who are natural extraverts. 
There was little space allowed for the kind 
of person.who needs: peace and quiet to 
think things out, yet these are often the 
people who have brilliant ideas: 

Mike Rossman comments on the “radi- 
cal variety of persons coming to intersect in 
a culture that liberated space. The charge, 
the social charge of it, was just incredible, 


because this was something we had not. 


seen in our experience in America, in this 
divided and stratified society. Any time you 
break down the barriers between new ener- 
gies, hybrid energies flower.” 

But what he doesn’t point out is that this 


trend in the movement offered a great deal 
-. of indulgence for people who, by nature, 


are aggressive and active and very drawn 
toward life in groups and crowds, and seek 
their major fulfillment that way, while 
excluding: the balancing element of people 
whose major fulfillment likes in thought 
and imagination on the inner level. 

The film shows the physical danger that 


emerged in the commotion over People’s 
Park. There are trenchant, chilling scenes of 


police violence, and also authentic scenes 
of heroic struggle. People who cared for 
People’s Park had to have a deep belief in 
what they were doing. Many people who 


didn’t want to- be violent were NEVES ; 


confronted with violence. 

One gets an impression of dramatic 
events, and tragic and horrible episodes, 
happening too fast for people to be able to 


_judge them and cope with them. The march 


of history becomes a frantic stampede. 

People debate about the afterlife, but 
there certainly can be hell on earth. Many 
scenes in the film have great ugliness — 
the turmoil of hectic crowds, the police 
violence, the gunning down of James 
Rector, the gunning down of Rosebud 
nearly 25 years later, and so. on. 

On the other side of the coin, there was 
that happy time when people worked in 
peaceful fellowship to. create. People’s 
Park. It’s all quite a jumble. It’s as though 
people are-evolved enough to conceive of 
certain high ideals, but not evolved 
enough to stick to them. There are times 
when life seems like “a tale told by an 
idiot,” and there are times when life seems 
like atale told by afiend. _ 

In the early 1990s, Yukon Hannibal, a 
black activist of much homeless experi- 
ence who is still around to this day, said, 
“The fact that they (UCB officials) tried 
to take the park from the people, and they 


built a volleyball court, and a basketball. 


court, impeded the progression of 
Berkeley. This is People’s Park, not pigs’ 

park. We had a rally. We took the Park 
that.very same day. We slept in People’s 
Park for three or four nights. Police came 
around. We just told them, “Well, we just 
have the right to exist.’ The started 
knockin’ people around and arresting 
them and taking them to jail. The bulk of 
the homeless came in, and they really got 
scared. They arrested a lot of people.” 
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Teargas dispersed the crowd at Dwight Way and Telegraph a few 
minutes before the Alameda County deputies came down the street 
. with their shotguns. 


People’s Park — 


from page 10 


In Berkeley, quite a few homeless indi- 


‘ viduals have stood out as persons of seri- 


ous purpose, Hannibal being one of them. 

Now and then, Burch’s film shows 
signs for People’s Park that park support- 
ers made and erected. Many such signs 
were made over the years, but vandals and 
police kept wrecking and removing them. 

One important worker in the park’s his- 
tory was Vincent Johnson. He made many 
of these signs, and also did a lot of work on 
the park, clearing asphalt and gardening. 
Vince has always been a mild, peaceful 


person who hasn’t been given the recogni- 
tion and appreciation he deserves. While 


sincere and hard-working, Vincent 
Johnson is more introverted than many 
people, and lacks the assertive, extraverted 
ways, and the ability to show off, that 
many people have. 

His example reminds us that the move- 
ment to create and defend People’s Park 
hasn’t been different enough, or alterna- 
tive enough, from the workings of main- 
stream America. America overvalues the 
outgoing, extraverted person, at the 

expense of the inward-looking person. 

Many radicals who are hip to political, 
racial, cultural and gender diversity, 
ignore the importance of honoring the 
varieties of personal temperament among 
individuals. More of a.pooling of abilities 
and directions by people of different tem- 
peraments would be needed to create a 
scene or society with radically improved 
conditions for all. 

Some of the mural I created on a wall- 
section of the People’s Park bathhouse is 
shown in the film, along with a few sam- 
ples of other folks’ art on the bathhouse. I 
never did get this mural completely fin- 
ished and touched up, and over the years 
it has been vandalized. (I came to feel too 
isolated and discouraged to finish it.) 

_ The title of my mural was, “Berkeley 
Fringe: A little area of inspiration within a 
society that’s a sinking ship.” 

I painted cartoons of an assortment of 
interesting, exceptional, original individu- 
als, many of them having a lot to do with 
People’s Park, many of them homeless. 
Among those portrayed are Gypsy Catano, 
Cinnamon, Minerva, Julia Vinograd, Wild 


_ Billy Wolf, Ace Backwords, Sparrky,. 


Narayana, The Hate Man, The “Rare” Man, 
myself and some others. 

Burch’s documentary camera rested 
for a moment on a representation of 
Vincent Johnson standing beside a partic- 
ularly ambitious sign that he built and 
painted for People’s Park. I invited 


Photo: Kathryn 
Bigelow 


Then and Now 


Narayana, a highly artistic homeless 
woman, to add to the mural, and she 
painted a weird but engaging woman 
character with a mask-like face. Ace 
Backwords painted a hippie character. 
The film also focuses on People’s Park 
activist Rosebud Denovo, a seemingly 
self-appointed martyr for the park, maybe 
a sort of misguided person with a much 
political concern but not much real sense. 
When Rosebud invaded the UCB chan- 
cellor’s home at night carrying deadly 
weapons, she seemed to have the cock- 
eyed notion that she wanted to “make a 
statement.” There was a great deal of 


protest over her being killed by police — - 


marching in the streets, shouting and rav- 
ing. ws 


In the film, we see David Beauvais, an 


attorney who is sympathetic to homeless 


people. Beauvais defended Rosebud on . 


several charges, giving her legal represen- 
tation out of political conviction, without 
trying to get money for doing so. 

Beauvais defended her on a charge of 
carrying an illegal knife in public. The 
police search was illegal, and the charge 
was thrown out. He was scheduled to 
defend her on another charge of possess- 
ing explosives, but the case never went to 
trial because she was shot and killed by 
police. 

Beauvais said, “I think the police 
exploited circumstances to their advan- 
tage. This was not a dispassionate action. 
I still don’t see that she had to be killed.” 

Dan McMullan, a longtime park 
activist, described Rosebud as very spe- 
cial, because she was willing to risk her 
life or die for what she believed in. “She 
had bigger balls than I ever had!” he said. 

McMullan said that a week before 
Rosebud did, a cop told her that she might 


get a bullet in her head if she kept on | 


doing what she was doing. McMullan was 
with her at the time, and when he said 
something to object, the cop replied to 


him, “That bullet might just bounce off 


her head, and hit you.” 

The camera shows a view of a long 
mound built by Vincent Johnson by a 
sidewalk on Haste Street in Berkeley. The 
mound, often called a “wall,” was written 
about in some newspapers many years 
ago, and it still stands, with abundant 
plant growth on it. It was meant as an 
honorary monument for People’s Park. 

As mentioned earlier, Vincent Johnson 
was a dedicated activist, and because he 
was mild-mannered and didn’t have a 
“showy” personality, his role in the park 
has often been ignored. Yet he did so 
much work in the park — gardening, cre- 
ating an art project, making signs, clear- 


James Rector was killed during the People’s Park protests. He was 
photographed on a rooftop “about two minutes after he was shot.” 
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People active for People’s Park couldn’t see that those in 


power actually could or would stop such a positive, 


laudatory development as the park was meant to be. Just 
why, really, would those in authority want to stop it? 


ing asphalt, and making this unique 
mound for a monument. 

Near the end of the film, Mike 
Rossman commented that people active 
for People’s Park couldn’t see that those 
in power actually could or would stop 
such a positive, laudatory development as 
the park was meant to be. Just why, real- 
ly, would those in authority want to stop 
it?! 

People’s Park meant abandoning some 
conventions for those who strove to create 
it; and Claire Burch’s way of making a 
film about it also abandons some conven- 
tions. In her documentary films, the jum- 
bled, jolting, tortured mode of presenta- 
tion — the poignancy, and the sense of 
pain and conflict — must-surely reflect 
dynamics within the artist herself. 

- She is very concerned to document 
human suffering. Over many years, Claire 
Burch has undergone significant misfor- 
tunes, health setbacks, oppressive condi- 
tions, and severe frustrations. 

Many of the subjects of Burch’s films 
live on society’s down-under margin and 
are viewed as oddballs by society at large. 
She herself could be viewed as an “odd 
stick” who doesn’t float very high in the 
water; and she is in a marginalized posi- 
tion in relation to much that is officially 
recognized and authorized in society. 

One of Burch’s major themes is show- 
ing how the establishment is against, or 
indifferent to, people who lack power and 
money. She herself has never done well at 
making money, or at being powerful in 


- society. She mainly just works for what 


she believes in. She has a knack for dis- 
covering and documenting other pure- 
hearted and child-like people who are at 
odds with the status quo. 

Something that Claire Burch does not 
support is violent revolution as a way to 
improve society. She emphasizes the 
importance of understanding and compas- 


sion for improving people’s conditions. 


Burch opposes the oppression of 
homeless people, other socially marginal 


people, and people of alternative direc- 


tions. The Jews, her ethnic group, have a 
long history of being discriminated 
against and oppressed. 

EMERGENCY! EMERGENCY! 
Claire Burch’s documentary films sound 


the alarm to warn of an emergency. At 
this very moment, many people are suffer- 
ing greatly, and this one-of-a-kind artist is 
warning society. 

Even while lacking in craftsmanship, 
she is an artist who seems to put her heart 
and passion and spirit into what she does. 
Similarly, James Thurber’s cartoons were 
very lacking in technique, but stil] got 
across strong messages. 

Claire Burch’s films about social injus- 
tice are not the typical, sedate, constrained, 
mannered documentary you might see on 
television. In her documentary work, Burch 
conveys a mood close to hysteria that gets 
closer to the plight of the very people she’s 
done so many books and films about — 
homeless people, socially marginal and 
countercultural people. 

There’s a spirit of yearning for free- 
dom and deliverance in Burch’s work that 
refuses to be denied or dismissed. 
Throughout history, the Jewish people 
were often placed in a position where 
physical combat won’t work to fight 
against oppression. Instead, what is need- 
ed is the use of the mind. Burch fights 
back by creating films and books. 

There is special power in using the 
mind in the cause-of freedom and truth, 


"and the struggle to relieve or remove suf- 


fering in the world. Karl Marx wrote a 
vast amount to combat injustice for work- 
ing people. Freud struggled to aid people 
suffering from mental disorders. Einstein 
boldly made a major effort to try to 
explain the cosmos. 

Claire Burch relates a lot to the turmoil 
of our times. Being a stirred-up, active, 
hard-working artist may well run counter 
to having a lot of inner peace. 

As I write, Claire Burch is 83 years 
old, and still gives the impression that 
there is so much stirring inside. She 
shows a strong motivation and an active 
dedication to the work she still wants to 
accomplish. 


Films of Claire Burch 
Website: www.claireburch.com 
Phone: (510) 849-0153. 


Address: Art and Education Media, 
2747 Regent St. Berkeley CA 94705 
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Outrage at GA Cuts in Alameda County 


from page 2 


-Of the 8,000 GA recipients, the Social 
Services Agency (SSA) is seeking to limit 
benefits to six months in a 12-month peri- 
od for recipients deemed “employable.” 
The golden amount Alameda County SSA 
is planning to save: $7 million dollars. 

The Berkeley Homeless Commission 
wrote a letter to Mayor Tom Bates and the 
City Council warning, “These cuts to 
General Assistance: will leave 4,000 people 
with no income for a 6-month period. 
Community advocates, including East Bay 
Community Law Center and Homeless 
Action Center, believe the elimination of 
benefits to these individuals will: 

* Increase risk of homelessness. 

* Increase the financial burden of low- 
income relatives that nevertheless contin- 
ue to provide housing to individuals. 

* Increase health care costs and crime.” 

Amy Lemley, policy director for the San 
Francisco-based John Burton Foundation 
for Children Without Homes, said that a 
three-month time limit on GA implemented 
by Alameda County in 1997 was later dis- 
continued due to its harmful effects. A sur- 
vey of GA recipients who lost benefits 

found these short-term effects: 

* 85 percent remained unemployed; 

* 53 percent reported they went hungry 

for at least a day in the last week; 

* 29 percent were forced to move 

*.20 percent who moved became 
homeless; 

* 57 percent lost their food stamps, 

* 18 percent underwent a health decline. 

Lemley said that Alameda County 


moveable rest 


write-offs 

by Randy Fingland 

I know you don’t want to hear 
a report from the poor 

side of the tracks 

but here goes: 


below where smokestacks spew 
but no whistleblowers blew 

at smoldering intersections 
which include a railroad crossing 


in their midst 

that serve the constant, endless line 
of container-filled flat-bed cars 

is where anyone can easily 

reach me, no e-mail please 


furthermore, my schedule 
for this address is 2 a.m.-6 a.m. 
most 24-hour periods 


please don’t wake me 

if I’m snoring 

unless you’re ‘ 
delivering my tax refund 


Uprooted | 


by Sue Ellen Pector 


One day, walking between job hunt 
sites, I saw a recently uprooted baby 


tree. I wanted to talk to the tree, cradle 


it. I have no place to plant a tree. I 


gazed at it, walked by, turned back and 
looked again. I wanted to listen to that 


tree. 


Always Someone Older 


by George Wynn 

Life is short | 

Memories are long 

Old men with sunken faces 
Get on the bus 

I stand 

Offer a seat 

They thank 

With shining eyes that 
Reflect my fears of aging 


Often the rest of the day 

I can only eat tangerines 
Near the entrance 

To Golden Gate Park 
Where once chess players 
And pinochle players 
Hurled insults and laughter 
At each other 

No matter what the weather 


I continue to allow the ghosts 
To move across the grass 
Just lingering - 

Just remembering 


faced far larger budget shortfalls in the 
recent past, yet resolved them without 
slashing General Assistance. “In 2003, we 
had almost a $150 million budget deficit. 
In other years, we had a $90 million gap, 
and we never, ever turned to this dracon- 
ian policy, and we cannot turn to it 
today,” Lemley said. 
Sacramento County’s GA program is 
roughly the same size as Alameda 
County’s. Employable participants only 
receive aid three months of every year. 
Sara Steinheimer, student intern at East 


_ Bay Community Law Center, spoke with 


a Sacramento legal services attorney, 
longtime homeless service providers, and 
a statewide welfare organization. 

They reported that when Sacramento 
County implemented the three-month pro- 
gram in 1997, it was “devastating.” Many 
people living in shared housing and SRO 
hotels lost their housing. Landlords will 
not rent to people who do not have proof 
of a steady income. To survive on three 
months of aid in Sacramento, many peo- 
ple are homeless, and are forced to camp 
outdoors, sleep in their cars, or stay in 
their friends’ garages or backyards. 

As written, the GA time cuts do not 
affect recipients who have a mental illness 
or a disability. Amy Lemley responded, 
‘We will hurt people with disabilities. We 
don’t have a reliable process to determine 
who is employable and who is not.” 


Ed Barnes, executive director of the © 


East Bay Community Law Center, said 
that the notification and assessment 
process for determining employability is 
deeply flawed and unacceptable. - 


by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


outlawing rainbows from the sky, 
and only clouds go floating by. 


everything bad became the good 


Aging 
by George Wynn 


On his deathbed 

| Suzuki Roshi said 
"T don't want to die" 
On his deathbed 
Jorge Luis Borges said 
"This is the happiest 
Day of my life" 


When I'm drunk 

And depressed as 

The Iceman Cometh 

I say, "Salud Jorge Luis" 
When I'm vibrant 

High on life 

As Jumping Jack Flash 

I say ''Kanpai Suzuki Roshi" 


Maybe they were 
Both right 

After all Henry Miller 
Said, "Everyday 
Merry and Bright" 


When the Rainbows Failed 


When the Rainbows failed to come 
there were no silver linings leading to balmy days. 
Only days and nights of clouds and haze 


Then no one could talk of peace but only war 
and begin to lie without keeping score 


and the elected officials always misunderstood. 


Patricia Wall, executive director of 
Homeless Action Center, said that thou- 
sands will be subject to time limits. “Of the 
8,000 on GA in Alameda County, 6,000 are 
subject to the time limits,” she said. “These 
GA recipients are already playing by the 
rules, but are shut out of jobs because of the 
economic downturn or because they are dis- 
abled and mis-identified.” | 

Nearly 1000 of the 8,000 are youth 
between the ages of 18 and 25. Many are 
transitioning out of the foster care system. 
Without the support of a family, these for- 
mer foster youth struggle to clothe and feed 
themselves as they navigate the transition to 
adulthood. GA cuts will hurt them. 

The previous survey showed that 40 per- 
cent of people that were cut off had chronic 
health conditions such as diabetes, sickle 
cell, and bipolar illness. “These are serious 
disabilities. Sometimes they are visible, and 
sometimes they are not,” Lemley said. 

BOSS Executive Director boona 
cheema shared her concern about the 
invisible disabilities that will go undetect- 
ed. She said, “I am not hearing about the 
group of people with long histories of 
drug and alcohol abuse that has lead to 
severe health problems. Even those with- 
out drug and alcohol history can have dia- 
betes, emphysema, high blood pressure. 
These are folks who are barely making it 
in the health care system. If we don’t beef 
up the health care system and these cuts 
happen, they will get hurt the most.” 

Paul Boden, executive director of the 


Western Regional Advocacy Project, said, 


“These hearings are also going on in Contra 
Costa, Merced, San Francisco, and 
Sacramento. It’s a state problem, not a 


county problem. Why are you not coming 


Fan is as still 


Room below 


| Sanctuary 
by George Wynn 
At Faithful Fools 
The solo ceiling 


As the practitioners 
In the meditation 


| It's a climb up to the 
Hall which serves 
As the neighborhood 
Living room with 
The simple comforts 
Of tea and coffee 
And a smile and hug 
From the minister 
Of the Land of 
Ten Thousand Lakes 
For everyone and 
An extra hug for 
Folks wearing out the 
Soles of their feet 
On mean streets 
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up with solutions at the state level? And 
how does removing money from the poor- 
est in your community fit into your ten-year 
plan to end homelessness. These cuts are 
not about GA. It’s about human beings!” 

Elaine De Coligny, executive director of 
EveryoneOne Home, a countywide effort to 
end homelessness by the year 2020, said, 
“The six-month time limit undermines our 
effort to end homelessness in Alameda 
County.” She expressed concern that GA 
time limits would greatly damage people’s 
ability to stay in housing. 

De Coligny said, “The Alameda County 
housing plan adopted by the Board of 
Supervisors in 2006 calls for strategies to 
increase the income of Alameda County’s _ 
poorest residents so they may obtain and 
maintain permanent housing. Spending six 
months out of the calendar year with no 
income will add housing instability for 
those cut from General Assistance.” 

Supervisors Gail Steele and Alice Lai- 
Bitker said they appreciated the informa- 
tion. “It is a difficult situation, the chal- 
lenges that we are facing. It’s not just a GA 
problem; we are facing health and educa- 
tion cuts from federal to state and we are all 
dealing with this budget issue,” said Lai- 
Bitker. “It’s a zero sum game.” 


LET Us Live, Don’t Cut GA! 


Join the efforts to oppose the cuts. 

Contact: East Bay Community Law 
Center 510-548-4040 ext. 371 

Homeless Action Center 510-836-769 

Building Opportunities for Self- 
Sufficiency 510-649-1930 

Alameda County. Foster Youth 
Alliance 510-452-7400 


recognition 
by judy jones 


do you pay 
‘| i asked the corporation 
seeking poetry from me 


no but you will 
get recognition 
she replied 


i pondered that word 
long and hard 

why would a poet 

of simple words 


echoing the spirit world 
want that 


spirit can’t be bought 

and sold 

but still 

our souls silent mysteries 
‘must be told 


oh recognition 
i said 
what more could i ask 


BLOOD MONEY | 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 
Blood money of the murderer and thief 

Stained with the blood of death and grief 
plied in Las Vegas, Atlantic City, and Chase Manhattan 
in the pockets of thugs and mugs garbed in silk and satin 
stockpiled debt and exponential slavery from the Dragon's Eye 
from legalized criminality to create your great I—Your Why 
You are always in debt for some money that you never get 
Blood money in tanks and offshore banks and sex-shops 


At the church, my back aching, I await- 
ed my free dinner, with 219 other hun- 


gry people. I tried to relax, distract my ~ 


broken heart and converse with others. 
The librarian volunteering there recog- 

| nized me, then quickly looked away, 
uncertain, I supposed, whether 
acknowledging me might humiliate. It 
dawned on me then, people assume I 
feel ashamed! 


What's worse, my physical, emotional, 
or economic pain? 


When the Rainbows failed to appear, 
the world was filled with panic and fear. 
While the Sun peered through the saddened sky 
as if a tearful, saddened, reddened eye 
no rainbow crowned the passing rain 
as if they will never come again 
since fear knocked upon each unanswering door 
and filled each home with human gore 
or stripped them bare and made them poor 
So everyone is looking out of their windows 
scanning the gloomy sky 
Searching in vain for a rainbow 
‘twas so long ago they said goodbye. 


in contract bids where they choose the bid's top 
for a kickback ; : 

blood money's rules are always stacked 

It trickles down through the gauntlet of middlemen 

to disappear into the void and never back again 

Blood money in budget deficits and Sub-Prime losses 

manufactured by banks, corporations and party bosses 

from sweatshops and plantations and rental rates 

one-armed bandits and election slates -- lined with gold 

the celebrity parade of sell-outs for the young and old 

the tons of paper debts that bury you alive or dead 

when you can not pay they burn you instead 

for Blood money the papier-maché mountain of debt 

and asks the empty handed, "You are not dead yet?" 
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Tax Cuts for the Rich Create Rising Inequality 


Tax cuts have helped the 
richest 1 percent increase 
their share of the nation’s 
income to a higher level than 
any year since 1928 on the 
eve of the Great Depression. 


by Holly Sklar 


en it comes to cutting taxes 
for the wealthy, President 
Bush can truly say, 
“Mission accomplished.” 

The richest 1 percent of Americans 
received about $491 billion in tax breaks 
between 2001 and 2008. That’s nearly the 
same amount as U.S. debt held by China 
— $493 billion — in the form of Treasury 
securities. 

‘Do you want our government to mort- 
gage more of our nation’s future to 
finance tax breaks for the rich? 

Tax cuts have already helped the rich- 
est 1 percent — whose annual incomes 
average about $1.5 million — increase 
their share of the nation’s income to a 

higher level than any year since 1928 on 
the eve of the Great Depression. 

Wall Street’s five biggest firms paid “a 
record $39 billion in bonuses for 2007, a 
year when three of the companies suffered 
the worst quarterly losses in their histo- 
ry,” and are eliminating thousands of jobs 

as losses mount from the subprime mort- 
gage market collapse, reports Bloomberg. 

The International Monetary Fund says 
the United States is in the worst financial: 
crisis since the Great Depression. Yet; we 
are borrowing monéy with interest to 

finance tax cuts for Wall Street executives. 


For Americans below the top 1 percent; 
the tax cuts have been a giant swindle. The 


bottom 99 percent of taxpayers were left 
with a bill of $3.74 in debt for every $1 in 
_ federal tax cuts from 2001 to 2006, reports 
Citizens for Tax Justice. Only the top 1 per- 
cent came out ahead. 
Meanwhile, the federal budgets for 
environmental protection and housing for 
the elderly have been slashed more than 


by Jack Bragen 


he economic stimulus payment 

of $300 per person from 

President Bush and_ the 

_ Congress is solely for the pur- 

pose of stimulating our economy. Make 

no. mistake: Philanthropy isn’t the pur- 
pose of this measly payment. : 


Bush refused to increase food stamps 
or extend unemployment benefits, the 
two proposals that could have done the 
most for poor Americans. And it is a pay- 
ment accessible only to those who have 
been lucky enough to have participated in 
the work force, and who are in a position 
to fill out a tax return. 

People who are so destitute that they 
can’t fill out a tax return that states at 
least $3,000 of income. from last year, 


get this pittance of a payment. To make 
matters worse, it is a payment which will 
increase the federal deficit. 

The economic stimulus payment is a 
bribe which will be delivered as the 
November election approaches. When 
Bush was first elected illegally eight years 
ago, he delivered a tax rebate similar to 
this one as his first act in office. Bush is 
not unfamiliar with the term, “bribe.” 

Three hundred dollars is just enough 
money to blow in a relatively short time 


either from work or Social Security, can’t ° 


20 percent since 2001, adjusted for infla- 
tion. The Community Development Block 
Grant budget is down 32 percent, and the 
lack of health insurance is an epidemic. 

Most households aren’t even earning 
as much as they did in 1999, adjusting for 
inflation. But the 400 taxpayers with the 
highest incomes doubled their incomes 
between 2002 and 2005. 

According to the latest IRS data, which 


Bush Stimulus Payment Is a Sham 


for most Americans, and will make no dif- 
ference in our long-term living conditions. 
This is partly why that amount was chosen. 

If government officials really wanted 
to help, they would provide some sort of 
loan guarantee to the people in default on 
their mortgages due to predatory lending. 
Or perhaps they would purchase the 
vacant homes lost due to foreclosures and 
turn them into low-income housing. 

Or maybe our government officials 


The last thing rich people want to do is help all the poor 
people move upward economically. If they did, who 
would mow their lawn, clean their house, manufacture 

their products, wait on them, be poorer than them? 


would subsidize salaries of teachers in 
California as a long-term strategy for 
lowering the crime rate. Or they could 
increase food stamps and extend unem- 
ployment benefits, which many in 
Congress recommended as the single 
most effective stimulus in the long run. 


Instead, we have a $300 bribe, which . 


allows people to eat out at a restaurant 
and buy a DVD player, or some shoes. 
The last thing rich people want to do 
is help all the poor people move upward 
economically. If they.did, who would 


“Squeezed Earth” 
copyright by Western Regional Advocacy Project 


While tax cuts help the superrich com- 
pete over who has the biggest subma- 

rine-carrying superyacht, Katrina sur- 
vivors are being hit with foreclosures. 


_ is based on the pyramid. Each tier of the 


Art by Josh MacPhee 


excludes tax-exempt interest income from © 


state and local government bonds, the 
richest 400 taxpayers reported an average 
$214 million each on their federal income 
tax returns in 2005 — up from $104 mil- 
lion in 2002. 

As the Wall Street Journal observed, 
“It’s also important to remember that 
these figures don’t represent wealth or 
even lifetime earnings — merely income 


mow their lawn, clean their house, manu- 
facture their products, wait on them, be 
poorer than them? 

The rich people want to-help:the poor 
people just enough. Just enough so that 
the system functions to generate wealth, 
goods and services for them. 

Reagan called it trickle-down econom- 
ics. In fact, the economic system-we have 


pyramid needs money to function, with 


the bottom tier having the lowest amount 
per person. If money becomes totally 
absent, like it did during the Great 
Depression, the pyramid topples. 

That’s why every few decades, rich 
people miraculously reinvent welfare. This 
$300 stimulus payment is like a band-aid |. 
on the side of the economic pyramid. 

‘My three hundred is going to someone 
to whom I promised it, because I broke 
something that they paid for. I already 
owe my three hundred. Where’s your 
“economic stimulus” going? 


| It's pretty exciting 


for a single year.” 

Thanks to tax cuts, it’s now common for 
the nation’s richest bosses to pay taxes at a 
lower rate than workers. The 400 richest 
taxpayers paid only 18 percent of their 
income in federal individual income taxes 


_in 2005 — down from 30 percent in 1995. 


“The drop in effective tax rates for the 


_ top 400 filers,” the Center on Budget and 


Policy Priorities reports, “worked out to a 
tax reduction of $25 million per filer in 
2005.” It would take 673 average workers 
earning $37,149 a year to reach $25 mil- 
lion today. 

While tax cuts help the superrich com- 
pete over who has the biggest submarine- 
carrying superyacht, Katrina survivors are - 
being hit with foreclosures, and neglected 
levees and bridges around the country are 


a disaster waiting to happen. 


Most of the provisions of the 2001 and 
2003 tax cuts are scheduled to expire at 
the end of 2010. President Bush wants to 
make them permanent. 

The richest 1 percent of households 
would receive nearly $1.2 trillion in tax 
cuts from 2009 through 2018, reports the 
Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 

How much is $1.2 trillion? More than 
all the debt accumulated in the nearly 200 
years from George Washington through 
Ronald Reagan’s first two years in office. 
That’s before adding interest payments on 
the borrowed $1.2 trillion. 

Tax cuts for the wealthy fuel rising 
inequality along with rising debt and 
neglect. Taxpayers with annual incomes 
above $1 million in fiscal year 2012, for 
example, would increase their after-tax 


_ income by 7.5 percent thanks to an average 


tax cut of $162,000. The poorest 20 percent | 
of taxpayers would get an average tax cut 
of $45 — and decaying public services. 

Democratic presidential candidates 
Hillary Clinton and Barack Obama 
promise to end tax breaks for the wealthy. 
Republican candidate John McCain wants 
to extend them. What do you want? 

Holly Sklar is co-author of “Raise the 
Floor: Wages and Policies That Work for All 
of Us” and “A Just Minimum Wage: Good for 
Workers, Business and Our Future.” She can 
be reached at hsklar@aol.com. 


The Iffing Thrill 


by George Wynn 


I guess if is the most 
Popular word on the street 
Not an expensive word 
More like secondhand stuff 
If I won the super lotto 

If I had a big time job 
With benefits 

If I had a sweet lover 

If I had a spanking new fast car 
If I had a spacious studio 
There's no end to iffing 
And dreaming 

So if on brother and sister 


If you ain't got nothing 
Else to be excited about 


Resurrection 

by Claire J. Baker 

When we stand on a hilltop 

& face a sunrise, we harbor no 


concern over what or who else 
we may become, or when. 


Every sunrise is a Great Now 
captivating attention, 


reminding us we too have risen 
many times before -- that 


rising again & again is 
what life is all about! 
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Landlords Campaign 
to End Rent Control 


from page one 


Both competing measures are meant to 
prevent the government from using emi- 
nent domain to take private property for 
other private use, and are in response to a 
2005 U.S. Supreme Court decision that 
allows the government to take private 
property and turn it over to another private 
interest for economic development. 

Prop 98 not only would end rent con- 
trol at apartments and mobile home parks, 
and release real-estate developers from 
local affordable housing requirements. It 
also is a stealth measure that guts protec- 
tions for land, air, water, species and nat- 
ural resources, according to a legal analy- 
sis by the environmental law firm of 
Shute, Mihaly and Weinberger. 

“That is a big resounding NO on Prop 
98,” said low-income Oakland renter 
Rodney Younger. “I am an African- 
American parent with a son and a daugh- 
ter to protect, and Prop 98 takes away our 
rights to defend our housing if it passes.” 

Efforts by community organizations, 
tenants and housing groups attempting to 
defeat Prop 98 have spread across the 
state of California. 

“To save rent control and tenant pro- 
tections, everyone must vote against Prop 
98,” said Anne Omura, director of the 
Eviction Defense Center in Oakland. 

“If Prop 98 passes, it will be a disaster 
for tenants because they will lose all of 
their rights to defend themselves from 
unfair evictions and unreasonable rent 
increases that cause homelessness. I’m 
urging people to register to vote, so they 
can defeat Proposition 98 by voting no on 
this disastrous measure.” 

On April 10, an urgent meeting was held 
in downtown Oakland by housing activists 
and attorneys involved in landlord-tenant 
disputes. The meeting included Oakland’s 
newest Rent Adjustment Board Member 
Shenae Franklin, who attended as an indi- 
vidual; Adam Gold of Just Cause Oakland; 
Dean Preston of Tenant’s Together; Anne 
Omura, Brenda Adams, and Chris Beatty of 
the Eviction Defense Center; Marc 
Janowitz of the East Bay Community Law 
Center; Luz Buitrago of the Law Center for 
Families; attorneys Leah Hess, Jeffrey 
Carter, Jesse Newmark; and Marta Jimenez 
of Sentinel Fair Housing. 

Oakland attorney Jorge Aguilar, who 
had worked more than three years at the 
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Oakland activists and attorneys meet to plan resistance to Prop 98. 
Left to right, Luz Buitrago, Marc Janowitz, Brenda Star Adams, Anne 
Omura, Jorge Aquilar, Chris Beatty, Dean Preston, Adam Gold, Marta Jimenez. 
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“If Prop 98 passes, it will be a disaster for tenants because 
they will lose all of their rights to defend themselves from 
unfair evictions and unreasonable rent increases that cause 


homelessness.” 


Eviction Defense Center before moving toa 
different law firm, presented a legal analy- 
‘sis of Prop 98. Some in the room expressed 
great anxiety that many tenants and home- 
owners across the state may be tricked into 
voting against their best interests on June 3, 
by the proponents of Prop 98. 

“Aside from eliminating rent control, 
renter protections and inclusionary zoning 
requirements (for affordable housing),” 
Aguilar said, “Prop 98 is a huge attack on 
homeowners because existing well-estab- 
lished zoning laws and building codes, 
meant to protect cities and neighborhoods 
from unscrupulous property owners, may 
all be challenged if Prop 98 passes. 


_ “If passed, Prop 98 will allow challenges 


to all existing laws established to protect 
clean water and the environment. Prop 98 
aims to eliminate existing building codes 
that may be considered an ‘economic bene- 


fit’ to renters and a ‘takings’ from the land- - 


lord, because it costs the landlords money 
to properly maintain their buildings for the 
tenants, in an effort to stay in compliance 
with city, state and federal laws. What’s to 
keep someone from placing a ‘pig sty’ next 
to someone’s home if Prop 98 passes?” 
Indeed, that is the same question aris- 
ing in the minds of city officials and rede- 
velopment agencies across California. In 
an effort to prevent the disastrous effects 
that Prop 98 may cause, the League of 


— Anne Omura, Eviction Defense Center 


California Cities placed Proposition 99, or 
the “Homeowners and Private Property 


Protection Act,” on the June ballot. 


Prop 99 is a counterproposal meant to 
protect homeowners from eminent 
domain (government seizure); but it still 


leaves intact the established rent control | 


laws, tenant protections, inclusionary zon- 
ing laws (affordable housing require- 


ments), environmental laws and health — 


and safety laws. 

Housing activists are urging everyone to 
vote no on Prop 98, and vote yes on Prop 
99. If Prop-99 gets more affirmative votes 
than Prop 98 does, Section 9 of Prop 99 
nullifies any proposals to eliminate rent 
control, tenant protections, and inclusionary 


housing laws as stated in the measure. 
In a written statement in support of 


Prop 98, Dan Faller, president and CEO 
of the Apartment Owners Association of 
California (AOA), claims that this is war. 
Multimillionaire Faller sums up Prop 98 
quite succinctly in his two-page state- 
ment, “How to end rent control now.” 
“Won’t you join AOA in this major bat- 


~ tle, no I mean WAR, to win back our eco- 


nomic freedom?” writes Faller. “You are 
either for us or against us in this war Tor 
your freedom. Please choose now and start 
taking action. The CPOFPA (Prop 98) is 
our best chance to get rent control on the 
path to elimination. Please join AOA today 
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oh precious mothers 
by Judy Jones 


oh precious mothers 

all over earth’s shores 
dying alone with no homes 
my heart doth weep 


the cold concrete streets 
where you lay your head 
purified by your 

blood filled tears — 

shed alone in. 
cruel dark nights 


your wombs bore 
life unto life 

and in return 
you are left 

to die with no home 


and to all those 
hardened hearts 
pretending not to see 
oh for their souls 

I shudder and moan 


for who will see 
when they one day 
have no homes 

and hardened hearts 
walk by not caring 

if they live or die? 


oh precious mothers 

all over earth’s shores 
dying alone with no homes 
my heart doth weep 


in this major War for your economic free- 
dom by contributing’ at least $50 per unit.” 

Faller calls upon all property owners to 
join him in the war he is promoting. He 
even declares that tenants and politicians 
who support them are “terrorists.” He adds, 
“We can wipe out these terrorists and not 
one drop of blood need be shed!” 

Faller stated that the AOA has already 
spent $325,000 to finance the Prop 98 
campaign in an effort to end rent control. 

Lauren Wheeler of Just Cause Oakland 
said, “Prop 98 is an attempt to end rent 
control, and it is real devious because it’s 
promoted as being about eminent domain. 

“We need people to help with our 
phone-bank efforts, and our precinct walks 
during the months of May and June. We 
also need Spanish bilingual speakers to vol-: 
unteer. Please check out our website at 
http://www.JustCauseOakland.org, or call 
us at 510/763-5877.” 


Lynda Carson may be reached at ten- 
antsrule@ yahoo.com 


Eviction Defense Center 


from page one 
of our clients are people of color.” 


Another hard lesson she learned from 
that experience is that the laws are not 


applied equally to everyone. Most of the | 


time, the legal system does not work for 
people who are poor and powerless. 

“I think it’s really important that 
everybody gets equal representation 
regardless of how much money they have 
or the color of their skin,” Omura says. 

The other EDC attorneys share Omura’s 
outlook, because she seeks and hires dedi- 
cated lawyers who are attracted to the work 
of social justice in the first place. 

“What I always look for when I’m hiring 
here is someone who is a fighter,’ Omura 
says, “and somebody who understands that 
the institution doesn’t work for people who 
are low-income and people of color the 


same way as it works for everyone else. If . 


you don’t have that understanding, you 
really can’t work here because you have to 
‘be able to stand up to the system and fight 
for people and use the system any way you 
can to benefit your clients.” 

Lawyers with that kind of understand- 


ing are rare — it’s not the way they’re 
taught in law school. “I always say I did 
not need to go to law school to do what I 
do here because it takes a different type of 
skill,” Omura says. 


- Amy Sekany expresses it more bluntly. 


She was looking for a job and saw a post- 


ing for the Eviction Defense Center say-— 


ing they were looking for attorneys who 
were “really wanting to work hard for 


would graduate and be able to help people.” 
Instead, she found it didn’t work that way. 
“I spent several years thinking that per- 
haps I had taken the wrong course of action 
and perhaps I had gone to law school all for 
naught, and that I wouldn’t be able to help 


people and practice law in the manner in. 


which I thought it should be practiced.” 
Brenda Star Adams came to the 
Eviction Defense Center straight out of 


“Everybody, no matter what they’ve done, deserves the 
very best representation if what they stand to lose is the 


roof over their head and their children’s head.”’ 
— Brenda Star Adams, Eviction Defense Center 


people of color, people of low-income sta- 
tus (and) are willing to start to kick ass. 
And when I saw that, when I saw that 
they were looking for somebody to kick 
ass, I knew the job was for me.” 

Prior to moving to California, Sekany 


_ had practiced in Illinois as a prosecutor and 
_a public defender, and had spent time doing 


family law. But she wasn’t satisfied. 
She says, “When I went to law school, 
believe it or not, it sounds very cliché, I 


truly went to law school believing that I 


law school. While attending law school in 
Massachusetts, she carried out an intern- 


ship in a legal services agency that han-- 


dled eviction cases similar to EDC. 

“T really loved that,” Adams declares. “I 
went to law school to help people, and I 
knew that I would be in some sort of pub- 
lic-interest setting. It was sort of an indul- 
gence for me to go to law school, like you 
can go to law school and indulge in that as 
long as you do something good with it.” 

Because housing is a basic human right, 


Adams says she sees the work at EDC as 
“sort of like the public defender of the civil 
world. Everybody, no matter what they’ ve 
done, deserves the very best representation 
if what they stand to lose is the roof over 
their head and their children’s head.” 

For Chris Beatty, going to law school 
seemed a natural choice. His father is a 
lawyer, as are a number of members of his 
family. He describes “an awareness of 
social justice and the importance of stand- 
ing up for it” that also seems to be a tradi- 
tion in his family. 

“I enjoy helping people and using my 
legal degree in that effort,” he says. “I 
think that legal resources are only avail- 
able, for the most part, to those with lots 
of money; and, therefore, it’s an honor to 
help people: who don’t have the opportu- 
nities that people and companies with a 
lot of money do.” 

As Amy Sekany says, “I truly believe 

there’s a difference between right and 
wrong, and I don’t always see justice in 
our system.” 
’ It is inspiring and reassuring that there 
are lawyers in the Eviction Defense 
Center who are very clear on what is right 
and are dedicated to making sure that their 
clients are treated justly under the law. 
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Human Suffering Caused by GA Cuts 


from page 2 


In Los Angeles, 68 percent of the 
respondents were forced to change their 
housing arrangements as a result of the 
cuts, and homelessness increased from 15 
percent to 38 percent. Rentals of single 


. room occupancy hotels, houses and apart- 


ments also substantially decreased. 
FOOD 

After losing GA benefits, many for- 
mer recipients had trouble obtaining 
food on a daily basis. Without stable 
income or housing, former recipients 
relied heavily on CBOs, families and 
friends, but still struggled to meet their 
basic needs. 

Following implementation of both the 
Alameda County and Los Angeles County 
GA time limits, a significant number of 
former recipients lost their food stamps 
(57 percent and 56 percent respectively). 

Utilization of soup kitchens, homeless 
shelters and other CBOs increased substan- 
tially in both counties. In Alameda County, 


CBOs saw a 4 percent increase in food ser- 


vices in the months following the GA cuts. 
Of those respondents who received food 
assistance from CBOs before losing GA, 55 
percent reported increased use. 

In Alameda County, 53 percent of 
respondents reported that they went hun- 
gry for at least one day during the past 
week, while 29 percent reported being 
hungry for 2-3 days during the past week. 


from page 7 
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mary health care (multi-day hospital 
stays), behavioral health care (psychiatric 
treatment, detox facilities) and interac- 
tions with police and the courts. 

Cabrera said the Boston Health Care for 
the Homeless Program tracked 119 persons 
experiencing chronic homelessness for five 
years and discovered they had more than 
18,000 emergency room visits at an aver- 
age cost of $1,000 per visit. 

Research prepared for the Tucson, 


town Tucson police officers spent about 
200 hours in 1,070 encounters with peo- 
ple who are homeless during April of last 
year, at an estimated cost to the police 
department of $64,000. Tucson’s Fire 
Department last year spent an estimated 
$2 million answering an estimated 3,000 
calls — out of a total 76,000 911 calls — 
from people who are homeless. 

- In Reno, Nevada, Cabrera said two 
frustrated police officers tracked the costs 
of two chronically homeless individuals, 
who accounted for $100,000 and $120,000 


‘| in hospital expenses in less than a year. 


The officers determined that one indi- 
vidual who they named “Million Dollar 


| Murray” had cost more than $1 million in 


hospitalization, incarceration, detox treat- 
ments, and ambulance rides. Reno Police 
Officer Patrick O’ Bryan said, “We spent 
| $1 million not to do anything about him.” 

The University of California at San 
Diego followed 15 chronically homeless 
people for 18 months, tracking their use 
of behavioral health acute systems, men- 
tal health and substance abuse services, 
law enforcement interventions on the 
streets, and periods of incarceration. 
Total cost: $3 million, or $200,000 per 
person. 

The solution, Cabrera says, is to provide 
chronically homeless people with housing 
so they can stabilize their lives and start 
getting the help they need. In the Housing 
First program, people are given housing 
without any pre-conditions. In other words, 


addictions before they get housing. 


Putting Housing First in Fresno 


Arizona, 10-year plan showed that down- _ 


| they don’t have to end their drug or alcohol - 


Before the GA cuts, 81 percent of 
respondents in Los Angeles reported hav- 
ing at least two meals on most days. After 


time limits were imposed, this percentage’ 


dropped to 32 percent. 
HEALTH 

Cutting GA benefits imposes signifi- 
cant health risks for former recipients. 

Study results show that GA cuts nega- 
tively impacted the health of many former 
recipients. In Alameda County, 18 percent 
of respondents reported that their health 
declined considerably. They commonly 
reported that loss of GA made it difficult 


to reach medical facilities. However,. 


almost 90 percent of respondents with a 


serious medical condition reported visit- . 


ing a physician at least one time about 
their condition. 

In Los Angeles County, 40 percent of 
recipients indicated negative impacts on 
their health since the loss of GA benefits. 
Following the termination of Michigan's 
GA program, over one-third of respon- 
dents said their health had gotten worse. 
The survey indicated high levels of chron- 
ic illness and disability in the former GA 
recipients, and low levels of access to 
health care or other benefits. 

DECLARATION OF Dr. MICHAEL 

SIEGEL AND ADVERSE ECONOMIC 

IMPACT OF GA Cuts 

In 2004, Plaintiffs in Santos, et al v. 
County of Alameda, et al successfully 
challenged the County's discriminatory 


Housing First gives them housing and 
offers them assistance. 

According to Cabrera, Housing First is 
working. In Portland, Maine, researchers 
tracked 99 chronically homeless individ- 
uals who moved into permanent support- 
ive housing. They reported a 50 percent 
reduction in service costs in ambulance 
and emergency room use, jail nights, and 
police contacts after housing placement, 
dropping from an average of over 
$28,000 per person annually to $14,000. 
Health care costs decreased 59 percent 
after housing placement and mental 
health care costs decreased by 41 percent. 

Denver, Colorado, reported a 73 percent 
reduction in emergency costs, or nearly 
$600,000, in the two years after chronical- 
ly homeless people were placed in hous- 
ing. Over 80 percent of the people 
remained in housing after six months. 
Denver Mayor Hickenlooper said they will 


reinvest $20 million in savings in public: 


systems to create 200 new units of housing 
for chronically homeless persons. ; 
Advocates of the Housing First model 
say thatthe old status quo of ad hoc, 
uncoordinated crisis intervention isn’t 
working. It is more expensive and less 
effective at helping the homeless. 


A Fresno Grand Jury report released in 
. March 2008 came to the same conclusion. 


They wrote: “The scattered and piecemeal 
public services provided to the unsheltered 
homeless add up to a very large public 
expense. It has been reported that as much 
as 50-80 percent of the total money intend- 
ed for homelessness is spent on the chronic 
unsheltered homeless.” 

Writing about the Tool Shed City at 
the Poverello House and other efforts by 
city officials to address homelessness, the 


-Grand Jury concluded: “These various 


efforts to provide housing for the home- 
less have not been effective solutions for 
chronic unsheltered homeless in Fresno 
County.” 

’The Grand Jury pointed to oucws 
First as a solution. They- wrote: “Housing 
First programs provide permanent transi- 
tional housing and support services. for 
the unsheltered homeless. Clients receiv- 


_ ity is doing the same thing over and over 


practice of sanctioning GA and food 
stamp recipients with mental disabilities 
for failure to complete a monthly eligibili- 
ty report and allegedly violating GA work 
program requirements. This practice 
resulted in over 2,000 GA recipients los-, 
ing benefits in 2003 alone. 

As part of the litigation, Dr. Michael 
Siegel, a physician trained in public health 
and preventative medicine and former 


employee with the Centers for Disease 


Control and Prevention, submitted a dec- 
laration, which analyzed the adverse eco-— 
nomic impact of terminating these bene- 
fits. While the declaration focuses on GA 
cuts due to violations of program require- 
ments, the implementation of time limits 
may have’similar effects on the GA recip- 
ient community and the County budget. 

In his declaration, Dr. Siegel reports that 
over 90 scientific studies demonstrate a 
-strong connection between social services 
(GA benefits) and disease. He outlines four 
main reasons why cuts will have detrimen- 
tal effects on the health of former GA recip- 


‘ients: (1) their nutrition status will decline; 


(2) overcrowded and substandard housing 
will increase the prevalence of communica- 
ble disease; (3).substance abuse will 
increase; and (4) the population will have 


' increased stress from the reductions in ben- 


efits, which could exacerbate existing men- 
tal and psychiatric conditions. 

Dr. Siegel conservatively performs a 
cost-benefits analysis of cutting GA bene- 
fits in Alameda County. He predicted that 
the County would save approximately 
$2.8 million in 2005 dollars by cutting 


ing shelter are not usually required to be 
drug and alcohol free in order to be pro- 
vided housing. Support services, includ- 
ing counseling programs to support a 
drug-free lifestyle, accompany the hous- 


ing, rather than being a prerequisite to it. ~ 


“The Housing First model was devel- 
oped in Boston, Massachusetts, after a 
study revealed that the community was 
paying an exorbitant amount to treat 
homeless individuals at hospital emer- 
gency rooms. The study showed that giv- 
ing the homeless person clean, warm, and 
dry shelter reduced medical costs by as 
much as: 70 percent..Boston went on to 
construct permanent buildings to provide 
temporary or transitional housing for the 
homeless. Other cities including Chicago 
and Portland claim to have saved money 
and improved services by establishing a 
Housing First program.” 

Mayor Autry told the task force mem- 
bers to “think outside of the box” and 
encouraged them to redirect.public policy 
on homelessness. Eduardo Cabrera of 
HUD told the group to “move from man- 
aging the crisis to ending the disgrace.” 

The model they are advocating is at 
odds with the current social service 
providers like the Poverello House and 
Rescue Mission, who seem content to 
maintain the status quo. Both organiza- 
tions are represented on the task force 
and it will be interesting to see if there is 
resistance to changing public policy on 
homelessness in a fundamental way. | 

Cabrera was clear about the cost of 
maintaining the status quo. He quoted 
Albert Einstein: “The definition of insan- 


again and expecting different results.” 

Housing First costs far:less than the 
current public policy, is much more 
effective at ending chronic homelessness, 
and now has the support of the mayor and 
a majority of elected officials. The ball is 
now in the task force’s court. They have 
100 days to develop a plan and present it 
to Fresno City and County governmental 
bodies for approval. 


For a list of articles and documents about 
the struggle for civil liberties for homeless 
people in Fresno, see: http://www.fresnoal- 
liance.com/home/homelessness.htm 
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about 2,700 GA recipients. However, by 
examining the increase in healthcare costs 
alone (approximately $6.9 million in 2005 
dollars), he predicted a net loss in the 
County budget of $4.1 million in 2005 
dollars. 

Increased prevalence of HIV, tubercu- 
losis, and substance abuse in the homeless 
population would increase the demand 
and cost of healthcare in Alameda 
County. According to his analysis, cutting 
recipients off of GA benefits would be a 
fiscally irresponsible solution to the 
County budget issue. ; 
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field where the local homeless people 
could pitch tents without fear of the 
police and get basic amenities like sani- | 
tation facilities and water. In other 
words, the kind of place Fresno has 
wisely forbidden, and sure: enough, 
Mayor Leon ran into a problem. 

“We didn’t believe,” he said, “that it 
was going to grow from the original 15 
people that we directed there to hun- 
dreds in just a couple of months.” 
Proving that down this road lies mad- 
ness, Leon still insists, “We have to help 
| as many as we can and not give up.” 

What really bothers Mayor Leon 

isn’t the growing number of homeless 
-people in his field, but that it “isn’t real- 
ly fair” that other people’s burdens have 
fallen on Ontario. “I think every com- 
munity needs to fess up to the issue,” he 
| said, “and take responsibility and 
accountability for those in their commu- 
nity that are in need.” 

Leon’s got a point, even though his 
ideas about letting homeless people enjoy 
the rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness are just plain silly. It’s wrong 
for some cities to push homeless people 
out the door only so other cities wind up 
footing the bill. Fresno should do its duty. 
to communities like Ontario by killing 
‘median panhandlers instead of encourag- 
ing them to move on. , 

All these reasons put apeettion do not, 
however, fully convey the absurdity of 
Calhoun’s proposal, because when you 
think about it, who are the median pan- 
handlers anyway? They’re just poor 
people, and where is it written that poor 
people and other social undesirables 
should be subject only to small penalties 
and not large ones? _ 

It’s not like Calhoun got his big idea 
from the Bible. No, Calhoun is being 
arbitrary, and if the penalty for being 
poor is just going to be whatever we say 
it is, then I say let’s kill them all. 


Jeremy Alderson is the director of the } 
Homelessness Marathon, broadcast to over 
100 radio stations in the U.S. and Candada. 
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by Carol Harvey 


Berkeley’s Sproul Plaza down 


es way through students. and shop- 
pers past a couple of blocks of funky bars 
and stores. Soon, you will come to 
Rasputin’s Records, the flagship of nine 
Bay Area music outlets. In Rasputin’s big 
storefont windows at 2401 Telegraph, you 
will encounter a colorful expen in 
“counter-education.” 

Rasputin’s offers window displays fea- 
turing Japanese internment camps, disabili- 
ty rights, Black Panther history — and, in a 
large, colorful display, homeless art and 
writing from the Street Spirit, published by 
American Friends Service Committee. 

Chiéf Financial Officer Jonathan 
Fernandez, and Assistant Advertising and 
Promotion Director Alle Emershaw, with 
the full support of Rasputin owner and 
President Ken Sarachen, provide visitors 
with ever-changing window displays 
inspired by Berkeley’s activist movements. 

Fernandez said that Rasputin owner 
Sarachen “was so nice that he let me take 
over all of the windows on Telegraph 
Avenue and is allowing me to build a 


- Berkeley History Museum on the mezza- 


nine.” In addition, “he is constructing a 
new building on the corner where he 
wants to put a ‘Free Speech Movement in 
Berkeley’ research facility — separate 
from academia — using “an amazing 
amount” of Berkeley historical documen- 
tation Fernandez has collected. __ 

Because Jonathan Fernandez loves 
Street Spirit and hands it out at the counter, 
when Christine Hanlon and other Street 
Spirit artists were featured in a March 2007 
issue, he directed Alle Emershaw, “a mira- 
cle worker,” in his words, to create a win- 
dow display of Hanlon’s work. 

The second exhibit Emershaw created 
was inspired by the April 2007 issue of 
Street Spirit, dedicated to “Art and 
Activism,” displaying prints, posters, 
paintings, drawings by several artists, plus 
Western Regional Advocacy Project 
(WRAP) collages demonstrating the con- 
nection between homelessness and the 
defunding of affordable housing. 

Emershaw also culled several quotes 
about. art and activism from Street Spirit 


and enlarged them for the display, along - 


with artists’ website addresses. qi 

After buying one of the artistic issues 
of Street Spirit from a homeless vendor 
outside Black Oak Books, Fernandez said 
he realized some artists “seriously care 
about people,” and are not just “self-cen- 
tered, ‘I-want-to-be-a-great-artist-and-get- 
a-million-dollars-for-my-paintings’ peo- 
ple, which really surprised me.” 

To show there are many artists con- 
cerned about homelessness, he said, “we 
tried to get the largest number of people 
we could” from the pages of Street Spirit 
in the available window space. 

“I think people take fine art seriously 


enough that students and visitors walking - 


by will rethink their position on homeless- 
ness because these people we revere, 
called fine artists, take a particular posi- 
tion on homelessness,” Fernandez said. 
He noted that Matthew Behnke’s photo 
of the shopping cart arch sculpture he 


f ome day soon take a “stroll Fant 


Telegraph Avenue. Thread your 


STREET SPIRIT 


: (floters) . 


installed in the Albany Landfill communi- 
ty is now destroyed for a running path. 


“That really hurt,” Fernandez said. 


San Francisco artist Art Hazelwood 
“ties Freedom of Speech and homeless- 
ness. together,” Fernandez said. 

Alle Emershaw’s artful display of 
works featured in Street Spirit by Arnold 
White, Jonathan “Burstein, Osha 
Neumann, and Malcolm McClay’s photos 
of numbered preventable homeless deaths 
march across the large windows. 

Asked if adjacent businesses complain 
about the homeless art exhibit or Johnny 
Allen Shaw’s, “My Big Fat Homeless 
Berkeley Movie,” Fernandez laughed. “Tf I 
put ten homeless people along my win- 
dows, that would hurt business.” But a 
homeless art show is distant and safe. 

On Friday, April 25, when I walked 
into his roomy second-floor office, 
Fernandez was viewing several nonprof- 
its’ websites, possibly for future window 


projects. He reported that the Middle East 


Children’s Alliance has raised millions of 
dollars for orphans of Palestine, Lebanon, 
and Iraq wars. MECA’s website reports, 
“We educate North Americans (about) the 
brutal impact of US foreign policy on 
(these children’s) lives.” 

Fernandez recently attended a MECA 
event at the College Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Berkeley. Photography was dis- 
played. Poets traveled from SUNY 
Buffalo to read. A 17-year-old Berkeley 
High School musician performed. “I have 
some understanding of music from work- 
ing here, and he was incredible! I walked 
in not knowing what to expect. I left with 
tears running down my face. It was so 
beautiful. (The MECA project) is going to 
be a set of windows.” 

Another display may highlight the 
work of Rosemary Stasek, a former 
Mountain View mayor who traveled to 
Afghanistan after the Taliban were pushed 
back. Stasek, a friend of Fernandez, raised 
money to educate Afghani women. She 
set up schools in tents so that, if the tents 
were blown up, other tents could be pur- 
chased for a few hundred dollars, and 
school could resume. 

“She is brilliant and does amazing 
things with her life,” Fernandez said. 

I asked him. what motivated these dis- 
plays. He replied, “The huge amount of 
ignorance about what is going on in the 
world (understood) in a humane, loving, 


Art by Jonathan Burstein 


- caring way.” News analyses reduce issues. 
‘to statistics and don’t present a human 


face so people don’t understand the effect 
world problems have on humanity. 

It “breaks my heart,” he said, that stu- 
dents walking up and down Telegraph 
Avenue have no idea or consciousness 


that the freedoms they exercise, take for 


granted, and seem so willing to give up, 
didn’t exist 40 years ago. . 

Berkeley is more conservative than 
when he came in 1988, Fernandez said. 
“If you make people pay $30,000 yearly 
for college, you won’t get people willing 


- to take chances with their education.” 


As people age and acquire private 
property, he-said, this can make them part 
of conservatism, exploitation and the sta- 
tus quo, plagued by fears that “dirty” 
homeless people who do scary pues will 
drive out business. 

He explained that his purpose was to 
create a series of “educational projects.” 

“As students walk to UC Berkeley,” he 
said, “I want them to learn something they 
aren’t learning at the university — more 
real than any class they are going to take. 
The first exhibits I did were photographs 
of Telegraph Avenue, the street they walk 
on every day, and what the students were 
doing” back in the 1960s. 

“Berkeley is the greatest educational 


community in the world,” he said. 


However, many independent Berkeley 
educational organizations began “as a 
counterpoint to the University” in the 


.1960s with SLATE, the New Left precur- 


sor to the Free Speech movement, dedi- 
cated to ending nuclear testing, capital 
punishment, and ensuring civil rights. 
Michael Rossman, a key leader of the 
Free Speech Movement, gave him encour- 
agement. “Rossman spent his whole life 


doing education outside of the system,” 


Fernandez said. “An amazing human 
being and educator.” 

Meeting Rossman a couple years ago 
“changed my life,” Fernandez said, 
explaining that Rossman knows how to 
motivate people “to think more clearly.” 

Another inspiriting individual, Ken 
Stein, “created an amazing window. dis- 


play on the disability rights organization, 


the Center For Independent Living. We 
called it ‘Berkeley’s Other Revolution.’ ” 
What kind of person creates education- 


al window exhibits on issues like disabili- 


ty and homelessness that break the mold 
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Fernandez grew up in Claremont near 
~ Los Angeles, conditioned to live out the 
American dream. After attending | 
Harvard as an undergraduate, he was 
--accepted to Boalt School of Law. 
| Because it’was in Berkeley, he imagined 
he was coming to a liberal place where 
people seeking meaningful lives attend- 
ed law school. “All I met there were 
people who wanted to be rich corporate 
lawyers or prosecuting attorneys,” he 
said. Devastated, he quit. 

Though he worked successfully in sev- 
~ eral businesses, with two small children to 
support, he started making tie-dye for 
extra money. Every weekend, he was on 
Telegraph Avenue talking to people. 

“Somehow it changed the person I was’ 
into someone who was trying to be help- 
ful and supportive to the homeless people 
on Telegraph,” he said. “There are a lot of 
vendors on the street who help homeless 
people every day by employing them. | 
found that the people on Telegraph were 
sweet people with interesting things to 
say, and they have problems.” 

He couldn’t solve all those problems. 
He could, however, help with small acts 
that improved their lives. 

After a period of deep personal suf- 
fering, he said he began developing an 
unusual level of compassion and caring 
for marginalized people and those living 
on the street. He began expressing the 
positive things he wanted to feel — love 
and kindness towards people. 

“Because I was hurting a lot, I could 
recognize hurt in others,” he said. “I want- 


_ed to care for that hurt.” 


He could understand how someone 
could become mentally wounded, ending 
up hopeless, too depressed to go to work. 

“If you take the time to. know the per- 
son a little,” he said, “you are treating 
them like a human. Once you remove 
them from a category, like ‘the homeless,’ 
you have to deal with exactly who they 
are — people just like you. They didn’t 
have opportunities you had. But, whatever 
happened, they are homeless. That could 
be you.” 

He learned that “if you show them love 


and support, you make a big difference in 
‘how their day-by-day life goes.” 


“When you look at a person and smile 


with love, acceptance and care,” he said, 


homeless people can tell instantly whether 
you think they are horrible or whether you 
actually care about them. 

“IT would do whatever I could in con- 
versation and support and. offer help here 
and there,” Fernandez said. He handed 
someone his coat and brought people to 
his eye doctor for checkups and glasses. 

He does not fear touching or shaking 
hands. “If they walk up to me, I am happy 
to see them,” he said. “I’ll walk with them 
down to Blondie’s to buy them a slice of 


‘pizza. I’ll give them change.” 


“J have friends who sell Street Spirit,” 
he said. “That is how | started reading it. I 
say, “You can count on me. When you get _ 
the new issue, bring it. | want to give you 
the dollar.’ 

“I love reading that paper. I love the 
people selling it. It’s a job they can do. 
It’s powerful. It gives them a way to . 
approach people without begging. Asking 
for money is dehumanizing.” 

I reflect on the dedication of Jonathan 
Fernandez and Alle Emershaw and their 
generosity in creating this display of art 
on homeless issues. 

Then, I look at one of ‘the paintings 
published in Street Spirit, now displayed 
in the window of Rasputin’s Records. 
Seated on the cathedral steps, Jonathan 
Burstein’s homeless man ponders the 
immutable, bathed in a golden glow. 


